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ss NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been, for political purposes, poisoned by the cattle 
plague. The Government Bill was introduced on Monday, and 
has been upon the whole accepted by the country gentlemen, in whose 
interest it has been prepared. We have discussed it in another 
place, but may state here that the two main points were the pro- 
hibition of locomotion, and compensation for the slaughter both of 
beasts attacked and sound beasts threatened by the disease. Govern- 
ment wished to exempt transit by railway from the prohibition, 
but failed, Mr. Hunt’s amendment making prohibition total, with 
exceptions to be discussed afterwards, being carried on divi- 
sion. The real fight, however, is of course about the money to be 
paid in compensation, so as to prevent any remissions of rent. 
Government proposed to pay two-thirds of -the value of every 
diseased beast killed by order, and three-fourths of that of every 
healthy beast, with retrospective effect. ‘The former allowance, 
however, was a little too grossly at variance with principle, and 
was reduced in Committee. Then Government propos: to 
raise the money, two-thirds by a county rate and one-third by 
a cattle rate, the latter, moreover, being carefully limited, so that 
it shall never exceed five shillings per beast. Compensation for 
slaughter as a measure of precaution is fair, but all the other 
demands of this party are more or less extortions in aid of reut. 
They are, however, irresistible, and we are only surprised that Mr. 
Lowe has not demanded that all squires should be compensated, 
say in five years’ income, for the anxiety to which the plague 
has subjected them. 


The debate, both on Wednesday morning and on ‘Thursday 
night in committee, brought out the enormous strength of the 
landed interest in the Commons. ‘The larger borough members 
searcely knew each other, and were disunited and feeble. Mr. 
Bright alone fought the landed gentry, and he made the great 
mistake of fighting them on a wrong issue, by taunts directed at 
the aristocracy, instead of on the strong ground of reason and prece- 
dent. He taunted them with being unable to give up their hunting, 
though it is said that dogs especially carry the infection, and Mr. 
Lowe charged him with wishing to set class against class even 
among dogs, with taking the side of the “ humble cur,” who is to 
be strictly punished for roaming about, against the aristocratic fox- 
hound. But Mr. Lowe and the country gentlemen carried every- 
thing before them, though compelled to accept the reduction of the 
price of a beast attacked by the plague from two-thirds to one-half, 
—one-half being at least quadruple its real value. They carried the 
clause for giving three-fourths of the value of a beast not yet 
attacked, but probably infected; they carried the clause which 
pays two-thirds of the compensation-money out of the county 
rate, and it is far from improbable they may be able to put the 
remaining third also upon the county rate, and get rid of the cattle 
rate—the special tax on the interest which demands this remedy— 
altogether. If so, it will be Mr. Lowe's doing. He has been 
shrewd enough in discerning the true course of the plague ; and as 
for the relative claims of the public and the agricultural interest, 
it is not likely that the nominee of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
cares much for compensating the public. 


There is one very gross defect in this bit of panic legislation. 
It does not even leave open the possibility of any further study of 
the disease and its treatment. It is imperative on the local 
authorities to order the destruction of a diseased beast. No ex- 
ception is made, no hospitals are provided, no one is allowed even 





and the Parliamentary gossip about the speech was at first un- 
favourable. His argument, it was said, was ‘ thin,’ and his man- 
ner alinost petulant. The truth no doubt was that he was some- 
what nervous, and that this made a style always somewhat dicta- 
torial seem fretful. His closing hit at the reluctance of the 
aristocracy to undertake its natural obligations was no doubt for 
his purpose a mistake, and not sufficiently amplified to carry any 
moral weight. But let Parliamentary gossip say what it will, his 
maiden speech changed the Bill he was discussing. He hit so clear 
a “blot,” to use Mr. Gladstone's phrase, in pointing out that you 
should pay the farmer for a beast already attacked only that 
proportion of its price which rather more than expresses the 
chance of its recovery, that the Government reduced their offer 
from two-thirds to one-half the next night. We hope for a con- 
siderable Parliamentary success for Mr. Mill. ‘There are not 
many men in Parliament who could change the resolution of the 
Government by a maiden speech. 


Mr. Hunt, when objecting on ‘Tuesday to the Cattle Plague Bill, 
alluded openly to the rumour that Sir George Grey intends shortly 
to “seek repose and rest from the cares of office.” It is believed 
indeed in some quarters that he only remains to defend Govern- 
ment on the question of the cattle plague, and that when he 
retires he will be succeeded by Mr. Austia Bruce, the Vice- 
President of the Education Committee, an able man, less known 
to the country than he deserves to be. Sir George Grey, outside 
the House regarded as utterly weak, from his want of initiating 
power, is popular within it, and his retirement will, it is said, 
greatly encourage the Tories, who, however, are not best pleased 
with the prospect of fighting a Ministerial bench full of young 
men anxious to win their spurs, and to be done with the régime of 
inaction. 


We publish elsewhere two replies to Lord Shaftesbury written 
by labourers in Dorsetshire, and printed as they wrote them. We 
have their names, aud can vouch that they are common day- 
labourers, in no respect different from those around them. The 
substance of their evidence is that Lord Shaftesbury knows little 
or nothing about his own people —a fact sufficiently clear from his 
suit against his steward—that he has understated the hours of 
work, and overstated its profits by one-half. 





M. Rouher has explained in the French Senate that the object 
of the September Convention was to create in Italy two distinct 
sovereignties. He meant, he addel, temporal sovereignties, for 
‘* we here only discuss things temporal,” a remark received with a 
burst of applause. This language has also, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere, been addressed emphatically to the Italian Court, 
where Napoleon's influence is said to have sustained La Marmora 
as Premier. ‘The speech has added to the irritation in Turin, 
where another and more serious defeat of the Ministry is considered 
inevitable. In the speech, as in the despatches, the Government 
maintains strongly its absolute liberty of action upon all subjects: 
not laid down by the Convention. 


M. Deak’s address in reply to the speech from the throne was 
laid before the Hungarian Diet on the Sth inst. It is polite, but 
very decided, a single idea being repeated in almost every sentence, 
that Hungary is willing to come to terms with all other countries 
of Austria for common action, ** provided that the political and 
administrative autonomy of Ilungary be maintained intact.” It 
accepts the Pragmatic Sanction as a basis for negotiation, but 
rejects the October Diploma, which established the common 
Reichsrath, remarking with natural pride, ‘* Our especial consti- 
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tution did not commence with this Diploma; it is as old as 
our country, and has issuel from the life of the nation.” It ex- 
press23 great satisfaction at ILis Majesty's wish to govern in a con- 
stitutional manner, calls the last seventeen yews “torn out of 
the constitutional life of the nitioa,” and promises to submit to 
the throne a proposition ‘‘ as compatible with the vital conditions of 
the country as with the independence of Hungary.” The address, 
it is said, has not been badly receivel by the Emperor, but 
negctiations lag, the Hungarians being apparently unwilling to 
concede muzh. Tho CGrovernment, it would appear, consider war, 
finance, and foreign affairs as the d’partments in which common 
action is indispensable. 


Sir George Grey on Tuesday brought in a Bill for the abolition 
of all oaths taken by members of Parliament excepting only the 
oath of allegiance», The Protestant orth contains absurdities, the 
member who takes it being compelled to abjure a non-existent 
Pretender, and the Catholic oth is offensive, as implying that all 
who take it would lie if they could. It is proposed in the same 
Bill to legalize the admission of Jews, who at present sit, said 
the Home Secretary, ‘ upon sufferance,” having been admitted 
by resolution oaly. Mr. Newdegute opposed the Bill, and it is 
probable that the Bishops will see in the Catholic oath, as he 
does, a * security” for the Church, which somehow seems to them 
always to be in neel of the most ricketty buttresses. So in 
order that Catholic members may not vote on Church questions, 
Protestants will still be compelled to swear solemnly that they 
owe no allegiance to an extinct family. 


Lord Overstone askel on Moadiy whether Government in- 
tended to compel railway directors to obey the law in the matter 
of issuing debentures. At present no purchaser can tell if the 
debenture he is buying is legal or not. Lord Russell replied that 
Iler Majesty's Government had no intention of doing anything 
of the kind, a reply easily explainel by reference to the table in 
another column. ‘There are ove hundred and twenty railway 
directors in the House of Commons, and against that compact 
phalanx, legality, common sense, and honesty strive in vain. We 
must be grateful, in the present state of parties, that they do not 
compel us to take their debentures, whether we like them or not. 


_ Mr. Childers on Monday introduced, in a speech of a quarter of 
an hour, a Bill which may prove of more importance than the 
lengthy discussions on the cattle plague. It permits the Com- 
missioners of the Public Works Loan to lend money at 4 per cent. 
for the construction of dwellings for the poor. ‘The Act will 
apply only to populous places, and the loan is not to exceed half 
the value of the buildings, but still it will enable vestries, town 
councils, and even individuals, to obtain money for the reconstruc- 
tion of dwellings for the poor at a very low rate. We should have 
preferred a larger measure, giving power to take sites as railways 
take them, and with a wider margin for loans, but in this country 
a policy on any question seems impossible, and we must be thank- 
ful for what we can get. Only if Mr. Gladstone really intends 
to begin the campaign against pauperism on which his reputation 
will ultimately depend, he must make his arrows just a trifle 


sharper. 


Mr. Cardwell on Thursday had just time to introduce, without 
a speech, his new Constitution for Jamaica. It is unfair to dis- 
cuss it before he has been heard, but it seems at first sight a half- 
hearted measure, much too like the one proposed by Mr. Eyre. 
What Jamaica needs is a dictatorship, but Mr. Cardwell, unable 
to devise any new scheme, and unwilling to face the opposition 
which the creation of a really effective power might elicit, has 
simply copied the Constitution of Trinidad. In that island the 
executive is independent, but laws are made by a Council selected 
by the Crown from among officials and planters. Such a council 
in Jamaica is sure to be penetrated with the distinctive feelings 
of the planters, and the official element, including, as it is certain to 
do, an independent judge, cannot secure a permanent majority. 
Even this arrangement is only to endure for three years, too 
short a period for reforms such as compulsory education and a 
change of tenure to have any effect, even if-men infected with the 
island influences have the nerve to commence them. Jamaica 
wants a man to rule it, not a constitution of any kind, at all events 
for the present. As it isto have a council, we can ouly trust that 
the members will be reappointed annually. 


Dr. Fiddes, the white physician who was attending Mr. G. W. 





-go, was not-believed. Dr, Fid les says that. onthe 26th of Sep- 








was the absence of Mr. Gordon from the vestry meeting on the 
day of the riot. IHis explanation that he.had been ill, too ill to 


tember, fifteen days before the outbreak, he was called in to Mr. 
Gordon, who was looking ‘ thin and. emaciated,” and was “ suffer. 
ing from a severe cough.” “I ascertainel that he had bronchitis 
on both si les of the chest, and his appearance generally led me to 
apprehend thit pulmonary consumption was threatened.” Dr. | 
Fidles recommen led strict quiet, aud gave him medicine, Fiye 





| days after the.outbreak Mr, Gordon sent to him for more medi- 


cing, saying he was-bstter, bat still unwell, and mentioning quite 
frankly the suspicion to which he was subjected, adding, ‘I am ag 
innocent as you are.” Soon after Dr. Fiddes heard of the intention 
to arrest him, and went to him to advise his giving himself 
up, which Mr. Gordon did, in company with Dr. Fiddes Dr, 
Fiddes, apprehenling of course only ordinary civil measures, was 
willing to give bail for his friend to any extent. He writes very 
temperately, speaks on the whole highly of Mr. Gordon, speaks of 
himself as-never having been a politician: at all, but in this he ig 
contradicted flatly by Dr. Bowerbank, who in a rather violent 
letter published by the J/erald accuses him of persoaal and disere- 
ditable reasons for hostility to Mr. Eyre and himself. On the 
whole, it is clear that the whites of the island were divided into 
two rather fierce factions, pro-Eyre partizans and anti-Eyre par- 
tizans, and that Dr. Fiddes belonged to the latter and Dr. Bower- 
bank to the former. Mr. G. W. Gordon was probably guilty 
of the same crime as Dr. Fiddes, and we sincerely congratulate the 
doctor on surviving him. 





The Jamaica correspondent of the Morning Star sent home a 
letter, published on ‘Tuesday, which contains a very remarkable 
version both of the outbreak itself, and of the doings of Provost- 
Marshal Ramsay at Morant Bay after it. Of course it is merely 
the ex parte negro account of the affair, which no one would accept 
as at all more likely to be true than the ex parte military account 
of the affair. Still the military authorities admitted so many 
horrors in their own account of the matter, that if the truth lies 
between the two it is black beyond description. The Star cor- 
respondent says that a letter from Paul Bogle (the leader of the 
riot) and his friends to the Governor was sent by an express 
on horseback two days before the last outbreak, expressing 
their want of confidence in the justice of the magistrates, 
and asking him to send down some one to investigate their 
quarrel, and that the answer of the Governor to this letter was 
found in the post oflice, and used by the Provost-Marshal 
Ramsay as evidence to hang all the men to whom it was addressed. 
If this is true, it is strong evidence that no insurrection was con- 
templated two days before, since the peasantry then begged and 
hoped for redress from the Governor.. Mr. Hire, says the Star cor- 
respondent, the only white man killed after the riot, was-killed not 
by the negroes, but by the African immigrants on his own estate, 
among whom he was unpopular. ‘The negro accounts of Provost- 
Marshal Ramsay’s cruelties are sickening,—almost intolerable to 
read. We trust they are grossly exaggerated. If one-tenth part 
of the stories told are true, Charlotte Winsor would not merit 
hanging so well. 


The decision of the French Government on Mexican affairs will 
probably be taken about the 25th inst., when the final replies 
from Washington are expected to arrive. It is ramoured in Paris 
that Marshal Forey spoke his recent speech in the Senate in the 
name of all the Marshals of France. If this is correct, it is im- 
portant, for Marshal Forey said that Maximilian could not main- 
tain his throne without French troops, that further reinforcements 
ought to be sent out, and that, as we are told, in the event of war 
the army in Mexico would in a fortnight be cut off from France. 
It seems certain that the French army is disgusted with the ex- 
pedition, and demands either the recall of the troops or a much 
more energetic policy in their defence. Letters from the officers 
employed are full of complaints of the country and stories of 
brigandage. 

The cattle-plague returns are becoming useless, some. 251 
inspectors having again failed tosend in their reports. According 
to the figures there has been no increase since the last accurate 
return, but we are not told if the 251 defaulters have been 
accounted for. ‘Ihe discussion of remedies still goes on. Vacci- 
nation is apparently abandoned, though 27,000 cows have been 
vaccinated in Cheshire, but the Zimes gives large type to the ex- 


Gordon before his arrest, has written a long letter to the Daily | periments of a Mr. Maurice Worms, of Egham, who has cured 
News on that matter. Our readers are aware that the evidence | several cows at Wrentmore, the seat of Sir A. Rothschild, with a 


which the court-martial is said to have thought the most damning | nice compound of small red pickling onions, ginger, and asafoetida. 
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Asafeetida is a nervous stimulant, and onion juice is the well 


known Indian remedy for a stroke of the sun, but which of the 
two does the good? Mr. Worms apparently does not know. It is 
said also that salt does good, but there seems to be some doubt 
about the experiments. Salt was tried during the outburst of the 
disease in the last century without success. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times has been fighting 
stoutly to persuade himself and his readers, that he was right in 
expecting the rejection by Congress of the amendment to the 
Constitution, which provides that each State shall be represented in 
Congress not in proportion to its whole population, but in pro- 
portion to its population, after deducting any class excluded on 
account of race or colour. A letter elaborately provel that this 
great act of justice would be rejected, two days before we heard 
that it had been adopted in the House of Representatives by a two- 
thirds vote,—120 to 45. ‘There is no doubt of its passing the 
Senate by a great majority, and if the President vetoes it, it 
can be passed over his head by the same majorities which 
it has already obtained. Most likely, however, he will not 
veto it, and then it will require approval by three-fourths 
of the States in order to become law. If really enacted, 
it will go far to ensure the freedom of the negroes. For though 
the Southern States can shut out a good many by an eduaca- 
tional franchise, that will shut out also so many mean whites 
that it will be a very unpopular measure. And if the negroes 
once have the franchise, we may be sure they will not long fail to 
get justice in courts of law. 





Dr. Stanley, the Dean of Westminster, made a very good speech 
a week ago in the Lower House of Convocation on Ritualism in 
the Church. IIe said that though he at least could not be sup- 
posed to attach too much weight to what was said by bishops 
either individually or collectively,—and “had this been a ques- 
tion of opinion as to the writing of the Pentateuch he should 
havé attached no importance to it,’—yet on a matter of external 
order he thought bishops should be obeyed, and he particularly 
ewogized the pathos and dignity of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s language on this matter. Still, if the ritualists 
disregarded even their bishops, then the. best course was to 
tolerate their masquerades. The dresses complained. of were 
only dresses after the fashion of the Greeks and Romans 
living at the time of the Apostles, and had no peculiar holi- 
mess about them, Chasuble, for. instance, was slang for a 
particular robe, as ‘tile’ in England is slang for a hat. Ina 
word, he thought the movement silly and obstinate, but on the 
whole harmless, and likely to extinguish itself by disgusting the 
public. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has given an illustration of the 
very small value which attaches, as the Dean of Westminster ob- 
serves, to Episcopal opinions on the Pentateuch, by writing to Dr. 
Colenso that he believes him to be ‘* duly and canonically deposed 
from his spiritual office, according to the common law of the 
Church of Christ, as set forth in the concluding paragraph of the 
26th Article of the Church of England.” Now, the words re- 
ferred to are, ‘‘ Nevertheless it appertaineth to the discipline of 
the Church that inquiry be made of evil ministers, and that 
they be accused by those that have knowledge of their 
Offences, and finally being found guilty, by just judgment 
be deposed.” The whole Article, the last clause included, 
expressly refers to ‘‘ wicked” ministers, and bears on disci- 
pline, not on doctrine. Docs the Archbishop think Dr. Colenso 
a wicked man for disbelieving that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tateuch? Does he think him so wicked, for instanee, as the 
Bishop of Capetown, who asked the Propagation Sozicty to 
strengthen his hands against the Bishop of Natal, by paying only 
those clergymen whose demands were endorsed by him, and then, 
when taxed with this shabby proceeding, denied that it had any 
but a financial purpose ? 


A curious gain of steam power and saving of fuel,--which last 
saving alone should be welcomed by those.who are auguring so 
tragic an end to England's career from the exhaustion of her 
oal,—seems to have been discovered by a Mr. Danford, of Geneva, 
Illinois, and applied at Chicago. It has. long been known 
that superheated steam, steam at a temperature far above 
the boiling point, is far more efficient than steam at 212 degs. 
Mr. Danford has applied this principle by inclosing a cast- 
iron globe, which he calls a generator, ina furnace, and pump- 
Ing little jets of water into its centre, which never touch the 
side of the generator at all, but turn into steam immediately 





on entering, the steam being soon heated far above the boil- 
ing point. Ifence there 13 little or no danger of an explo- 
sion, as the steam in the vessel, even at 600 deg., only 
exerts a pressure of 150 lbs. on the square inch in a vessel cap- 
able. of bearing a pressure of 5,000 lbs. om the square’ inch. 
With this steam he works his engine, which but for this proceas 
would be only a 5-horse-power engine, but which does the 
work of a 15-horse-power engine, with a consumption of. half the 
fuel. ‘The engine was tried against a 15-horse-power engine, with 
locomotive flue boiler, }-inch cylinder, aud 15-inch. stroke, with 
this result :— 
15-horse Eagine Danford’s Generator 
and boiler. and 5-horse engine. 


Five Ser8a8® o0.cecsesccsvescees — fcc 224 feet 
Pressure per inch  ........... » Se womens 110 Ib. 
Coal consumed per hour...... OIF Ib eee 534 Ib. 
Water evaporated per hour... 80 gala. .........06 - 2 gals. 
Corn ground per hour........ - 18 bush............ 27 bush. 


Danford’s generator actually got, it is said, 20-horse-power work 
out of an engine built for a 5 or 6-horse power. If this be a true 
account, it is one of the most magnificent practical inventions of 
the day. 


Dean Ramsay, the well known Scotch humourist, has been lecture 
ing in Edinburgh on “ Preachers and Preaching,” enriching his dis- 
course with stories such as only he can tell. Ile was very severe on 
the “ threatening style” of preaching so general with Calvinists, 
and adduced Robert Hall as on the whole the best exemplar for 
marrowy yet eloquent preaching. ‘Thestatement, however, which 
seems to have attracted most general attention is one about the 
number of sermons preached in Great Britain in the year. ‘There 
are in all about 37,520 places of worship in the island, and in the 
majority of these two sermons are preached every week, in.a lange 
minority three, and in a small number four, the fourth: being 
known as the ‘‘ week-day lecture.” ‘Taking, however, only two as 
an average, 3,902,080 sermons are preached every year, of which 
perhaps the odd 80 are worth the attention of a reasonable human 
being. It is lamentable to think that a power so tremendous and 
so diffused should be wasted by mismanagement, till the. four 
million sermons have not a sixtieth of the practical effect of a song 
by ‘Tennyson or a speech from Mr. Gladstone. 7'hey lecture like 
human beings. 

Charlotte Winsor has again been respited, pending an applica- 
tion to the Court of Error. ‘Thinking her fate decided, she has 
written a confession, admitting the justice of the verdict and 
supplying detwils of the murder. 





The Consol market has shown more firmness during the week 
than for some time past. ‘The quotations have steadily advanced, 
and exhibited an improvement at the close of business yesterday, 
as compared with Saturday last, of three-quarters per cent, On 
Saturday last the latest oflicial prices were 56}, { for money, and 
874, 4 for account. Yesterday the closing quotations were as, 
follows :—For transfer, 87}, §; for time, 87], 83. 


On the Continent the value of money has slightly given way. 
During the week the price has fallen at Paris and Frankfort, at 
which cities a reduction of one-half per ceut. has taken place, the 
official minimum at both places being 44 per cent. Here, hew- 
ever, the quotations remain firm, both at the Bank of England 
and in the open market, ‘The stock of bullion iu the Bank .of 
England is 13,296,114/. ; and at Paris, 16,820, 1002. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreigu Securitiva yesterday 
and on Friday week were as under :— 


Vriday, Fe. 9. Friday, Feb. Ls. 
Ra 1s os 13} 


Greek ee oe o oo oe 
Do. Coupons .. . ee *e —_ . pepe 
Mexican oe oe es oe oo oe 2t ° 2g 
Spauish Passive ° oe 20h ° $7} 
Do.  Certiticates © oe oe ee lo ee ed 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1358.. on oe ee Zu} e nD | 

es pa ks. 48: ee = 0 3 i to} 





The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and ov Friday week :— 
Friday, Feb. 9. Friday, Fob. 14. 
129 a 132} 


Caledonian .. . oo oe ee *- 
Great Kastera oo oo ee eo oo ag oe 40 
Great Northern .. eo oe eo oe 129%} es 1s) 
Great Westem.. .. oo oe +e oe oy oe 6a 
Do. West Midland, Oxivrd .. ee 4) 41 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe ee lzl} oe 128 
Loudon and Brightou oe ee oe ee 97 ee 9? 
Lendon aud North-Western «geet 129) - 1a 
London aud South-Westero ee oe oe es) 9) 
London, Chatham,aud Dover: .6 ee we a6 *e bah 
Metropolitan ee ee oe ee ee 1si “* isis. d 
Midland ° on oe ee es oe 12k oo 1274 
North-Euster», Berwick .. oe oe ee lis oe M3; 
Se. SK ete Pa Livi * 2} 
South-lastiern % oe o °° oe ve o a | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT BILL FOR THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


E have no intention, as no power, of resisting the grant 
of compensation for the cattle plague, but must be 
allowed to express a humble hope that the country gentlemen 
are content. With full power to “stamp out” the cattle 
plague in their counties they have failed to do it, and have 
angrily ordered the Government to exercise more judiciously 
than themselves the powers with which they have been able 
to accomplish so very little. The Government, aware that 
the county organization has broken down, as it always does 
break down when anything is to be done beyond punishing 
poachers, has humbly obeyed orders, and drawn up a Bill 
which must have gladdened the landlord heart. If it had been 
prepared by a committee of squires, with rectors for assessors, 
and a farming peer for President, the measure could not have 
been designed more exclusively in the agricultural interest. 
Under the Bill as proposed, whenever the plague appears in a 
county or borough the squires sitting in Petty Sessions or the 
Town Council are not only allowed but compelled to order every 
infected beast to be slaughtered, and to pay its owner one- 
half of its estimated value as a clean and healthy beast, 
such payment, moreover, being retrospective, and covering 
every beast hitherto so slaughtered. The same authorities are 
allowed, moreover, if they see fit, to slaughter the entire 
herd which might or might not take, and therefore spread, 
the infection, and in that case they are compelled to pay to the 
owner three-fourths of the value the herd would have borne 
had the rinderpest not threatened its extinction. Surely there 
is no want of liberality here, nor any need of fearing lest the 
agricultural interest should be inadequately represented in the 
Government of the State. A beast is killed because it has a 
disease under which it cannot live, and which is dangerous to 
other beasts, and therefore its owner is to receive one-half 
of its value. Only the beast must belong to an agriculturist, 
and its health be essential to rent, for otherwise the owner 
gets nothing. If a horse in a London jobmaster’s stable gets 
glanders his owner is compelled to kill him, but he gets no 
compensation, and if one of the brewers lost a great stud, say 
by a fire, he would not receive a farthing. Nobody repays 
Lloyds the thousands lost by a cyclone, or the great mining 
masters the millions sacrificed through explosions, or manu- 
facturers for the results of a war ordered by Govern- 
ment, or a trade for the losses caused by sudden taxation. 
It is only when rent is threatened that Parliament grows 
philanthropic, and thunders about calamities and its feeling for 
human misery. Then it steps forward to see that, whoever may 
suffer, the landlords, rolling in the wealth produced by 
mercantile industry, at all events shall not. A Duke of 
Sutherland may have to remit rent because some of his 
tenants have lost cattle, and therefore all other tenants who 
have no cattle, besides paying increased prices for beef, are 
taxed that the rental may be made good. We quote Suther- 
landshire as an example, because it almost belongs to one 
man, but the process is just the same on properties less 
extensive in arca. 

As we have said, we have no intention of resisting com- 
pensation in the abstract. As far as the slaughter of healthy 
beasts is concerned the squires’ argument, forcibly put by 
Lord Cranborne, is perfectly sound. The Government has 
no right to destroy a man’s property for the general benefit 
without compensating him out of the general resources. It is 
admitted by a majority of the representatives of the nation to 
be for the general benefit that herds should occasionally be 
slaughtered, and of course when they are slaughtered by 
national order the nation must pay for its own protection. The 
just amount of payment would of course be the full price minus 
some fraction representing the proportionate chance of catch- 
ing and not surviving the pest, and the limit assigned is a fair 
enough though liberal approximation to justice. But we deny 
altogether the liability of the State for the price of a beast | 
once attacked. He has only one-eighth of a chance of living 
anyhow, and he is killed quickly by order to preserve the lives 
of other beasts, those of his master’s herds included. Why 
should he not be killed as well as a horse with the glanders / 
or why give compensation to his owner any more than to the | 
owner of a cow which dies by lightning? Why should not 
the farmer face his misfortune like a jobmaster or dealer in 
dogs? At all events he is only entitled to the exact amount 
which he loses by the State action, namely, the eighth of a 
chance for his beast, that is, to the eighth of his market 





Ls 


' price. That is what Mr. Mill meant to say in his misrepre- 


sented and most powerful speech of Wednesday, and had the 
claim been advanced by any other than country gentlemen 
his argument would have received the closest attention. As. 
it was, county members wanted the money to be paid, 
and borough members either wanted it too or did not see 
how to resist it, and an economical argument of great 
force was listened to with as much impatience as Mr. Bright’ 
rather mistimed “chaff” of the fox-hunting squires. For- 
tunately, the argument converted Mr. Gladstone, and the 
price to be paid was reduced to half the value, which. 
though less than the first proposal, is four times the fair 
payment. The mode of levying the money is unchanged, and 
is, as regards infected beasts, terribly unfair. Of course 
it is patent that the disease in its mysterious unfairness 
frequently ruins Smith on one side of a road, while it leaves 
Jones on the other untouched, and that Smith's case is terribly 
hard. but then that is a case for subscription, or at all events 
for a cattle insurance guaranteed by the whole nation. The 
Government Bill, however, compensates him, not out of a pre- 
mium levied from those who have escaped the pest, but out of 
that and a tax exacted from people who have nothing to do with 
the matter—though they have with prevention for the future, 
—and who are exposed like the sheepmasters to great liabili- 
ties of their own for which they are not compensated. The 
country in a matter so wide, and in presence of a calamity so 
ruinous to individuals, might perhaps advantageously give a 
grant in aid, but true justice would have placed at least two- 
thirds of the rate upon cattle, and left only the other third 
to the people at large; or better still, would have placed 
the whole rate upon cattle up to say four shillings a 
year, and only allowed, of State aid after the farmers’ 
fair quota had been exhausted. That was the plan pursued 
in the Lancashire famine, the parish which had paid five 
shillings in the pound being then entitled to claim assistance 
from its less harassed neighbours. Such a rate, moreover, 
would have been infinitely less oppressive to the farmers, for they 
will not recover their county rate, and they would have added 
their tax directly to the selling price of the beast, so re- 
covering from the whole people for whose advantage they are 
to insure the premium paid for insurance. We say the whole 
people, for in principle it is the nation which ought to pay 
for national safety out of the Consolidated Fund, though we 
agree that in practice the counties are more economical than 
the State, and when one has to pay for one’s neighbour's 
losses one looks after him pretty sharply. Cain would have 
thought himself answerable for Abel if his death had in- 
volved extra rates. 

As to the remaining provisions of the Bill, those hindering 
the locomotion of animals, we doubt if the Government itself 
can exactly tell how they will work. The representatives of 
the farmers believe that isolation will protect their cattle, and 
are entitled to carry it out. How it is to protect them when 
the disease has just been carried into Aberdeenshire by a load 
of manure, and dogs can convey it, we are unable to perceive, 
but still isolation must do some good, and the Government 
proposed to moderate the more furious demand with some 
judgment and skill. They wished to suspend locomotion 
until 15th April except by railway throughout the country, 
and even by railway no cattle were to be sent to any place 
declared by its local authorities to be infected. They 
also prohibited locomotion within towns, and ordered the 
slaughter of all cattle at the port at which they land. In 
other words, they carried out the recommendations of the 
Cattle Commission to the full, with the reservation that the 
railways were left open to feed the great towns. Even in them 
cattle brought to market must be killed before they are taken 
away, the salesman obtaining in London only seven days of 
grace. The squires, however, in their wisdom insisted on total 
prohibition, to be followed by exceptions not yet stated, but 
probably equivalent to the official measure. The natural effect 
of this order will be of course, after a few days, to diminish 
the supply from home sources, every salesman being afraid to 
send too many for the demand, and gradually to replace cattle 
by masses of dead meat. The butcher will go to the ox, and all 
the minor towns will feel will be a rise in price equal to 
the extra risk in killing, which till the summer will not be 
much. In London the consequences would have been much 
more serious, for with so vast and therefore so fluctuating a 
demand the dealers would, for their own protection, have im- 
ported so much too little that prices, already extravagant, would 
have risen to famine rates. The seven days’ law, if granted, will, 
however, diminish the evil, and if the metropolis can be fed 
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with dead meat, a point scarcely ascertained, the trade may 
rearrange itself without any serious hardship to the popula- 
tion. If it does, we shall have gained by the substitution of 
meat markets for cattle markets, and shall lose by the immense 
temptation to sell meat too far “gone” to be good, and by 
the condition of the meat cut from beasts killed just after a 
long sea voyage. The experiment, though we question its 
perfect success, that is, the conversion of the live meat trade 
into a dead meat one without a great rise in price. may prove 
at worst endurable, and whether endurable or not, it was at 
all events inevitable. The landlords would have it so, and 
the landlords, whatever Radicals may think, when united and 
angry govern Great Britain. 


THE EMBRYO REFORM BILL. 
ORD CRANBOURNE and his co-catechists, Mr. Bouverie 


and his co-confessors, managed to make the Government | 
feel a good deal more uncomfortable yesterday week, concern- | 
ing that unfortunate little Reform Bill which they have so | 
rashly promised without any conviction on the subject, than | 
they have yet been. The truth is that the Government are a | 
good deal in the position of the princes or princesses in the | 
fairy tales who are bound to have an opinion on the solution | 
of some detestable enigma by a certain moment, on pain of | 
losing their heads, and who are quite unable to have any opinion | 
at all, if it were to save their lives. There is a German | 
story of a horrid little imp who is to annex the Queen's baby 
at a given date, unless in the interval she can guess his name, 
and who goes about in the interval singing to himself in 
private and solitary places,— 


“To-day I brew, 
To-morrow I bake, 
The next day a little stranger bring ; 
Little does my lady think 
My name is Rumpelstiltzchen.” 


But in that case the Queen is fortunate enough to have an 
emissary in a solitary wood, who overhears the little wretch, 
so that she knows his name in due time, and she keeps her 
little stranger to herself. We fear that will not be the fate 
wf Her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Disraeli has this advan- 
tage over the little imp in question, that he does not know the 
talismanic name himself any better than the advisers of the 
Queen, who are bound to guess it by a given time under pain 
of losing their “little stranger,” and probably their life too. 
‘So he cannot, fortunately for him, confide it to himself and 
be overheard by the emissaries of the Government. Nobody 
seems to know what the answer to this terrible sphinx 
riddle is, and what is worse for the Government, nobody seems 
to care. Every one explains to them with exquisite candour 
what the magic formula to be attained is like, how it must be 
a comprehensive formula that will satisfy the thoughts of 
many hearts, but not a too comprehensive formula that will 
satisfy the thoughts of too many hearts. In the meantime the 
miserable Government send out their emissaries in the dim 
hope that some information may “‘ turn up,” some revelation 
of the magic formula, and tell all inquirers in the House of 
Commons that they are waiting for ‘‘returns.’’ Lord Cran- 
bourne presses innocently to know—“ what” returns? Sir 
George Grey cannot exactly tell what. If he only knew what 
returns are really wanted, he would perhaps not need them at all. 
The unfortunate emissaries are prowling for information, the un- 
fortunate Government hoping they may be able to have a sort 
of opinion whenever the prowlers come back. But on the 
whole they are very much in the position of Mr. Micawber, 





who, when his friends recommended him to engage in carry- 
ing coals on the Medway, immediately “ran down to take a 
look at the Medway.” 
recommended them to do something with the franchise, and | 
they have at once sent out emissaries “to take a look at the 





The friends of the Government have | . 





franchise.” 

This sort of thing never comes to any good, and we fear it | 
is now but too evident that we shall get no Reform Bill worth | 
discussing out of the Government as at present constituted. | 
Mr. Bouverie and Sir H. Hoare, both good Liberals, and pro- | 
bably, speaking for a large number of other equally good | 
Liberals, declared yesterday week that they would have | 
nothing to say to what is called a “single-barrelled ” Reform | 
Bill, that is a Reform Bill which only opens the question of | 
Reform, instead of closing it. We think they are perfectly | 
right. What the country wants now is not men who will try ; 
to guess the incommunicable secret of what the country wish, | 


‘for the country do not know what they wish on any point 


except one—the only one on which the Government are dis- 
posed to thwart them—that they do wish to have an equitable 
arbitration, which will lay the question for a generation at 
least to rest. We need in this matter a Government with a 
conviction. Almost any moderate conviction covering the 
whole subject, expressed with weight and carried with a high 
hand, would have a fair chance of success. So weary is the 
country of being asked to decide a matter on which it is really 


‘not profoundly interested enough to decide, that any moderate 


opinion strongly and authoritatively expressed, backed by the 
whole weight of the Administration, and sensibly dimi- 


| nishing the two principal grounds of complaint which now 


exist against our representative system, would have doubtless a 
very fair prospect before it, whether it complied with the con- 
ditions laid down by the soundest political thinkers or not. 
But that it must sensibly diminish both the ground of complaint 
urged by the working classes,—that they are not at all repre- 
sented,—and the ground of complaint urged by the Northern 
capital and intelligence,—that it is represented with absurd 
insufficiency, and without any proportion at all to the yariety 
and magnitude of its interests and importance,—this is to us 
quite evident. Without providing some alleviation for both 
evils, any alleviation applied to either separately would only 
open the prospect of a longer and more exciting agitation on 
behalf of the other. As Sir H. Hoare, we think, suggested, 
and Mr. Bright has virtually admitted, that is precisely what 
the Radicals wish. They want to let off only one barrel now, 
in order that they may have all the other barreis of the re- 
volver undischarged for the greater emergencies which may 
be expected in future. But then that is not what the 
country wish. There is but one point on which the mind of 
the country is clear, and that is to do such justice that it may 
get fairly to work at the ends of legislation without being pes- 
tered any more forthe time aboutthe mere means and machinery. 
For our own part, we think the 6/. franchise—whether rental 
or rating—bad in itself,—quite insufficient for the immediate 
object of giving a substantial representation to the working 
classes, and very dangerous in its ultimate logical results. 
Moreover, if it is to stand alone, it will aggravate the other 
evil, which it does not directly deal with,—the evil of small 
corrupt boroughs,—by introducing a new clags of ignorant and 
corrupt voters into them. So that what the Government 
really propose is a hesitating and uncertain treatment of a 
double disease, in a way likely to alleviate for the moment 
the symptoms of one, to aggravate permanently those of the 
other, and certain ultimately to introduce a third disease. A 
physician who should treat a man suffering from neuralgia 
and a very irritable stomach, with opium, so as to soften 
the pain of the neuralgia, aggravate the weakness of the 
stomach, and form a habit of dependence on opium as a 
nervous stimulant, would certainly be thought a very bad 
physician, and it seems to us that this is what the Govern- 
ment propose with respect to Reform. They should not have 
promised a Bill at all, without a sincere and almost imperious 
conviction on the subject. The weak tentative attitude 
which they are now taking injures them seriously as a 
Government with the country, and holds out no hope of 
a special success with regard to the particular measure. When 
will they learn that a teacher must speak with authority if 
he hopes to make learners learn? A schoolmaster asking his 


| , A ° 
|class what they would like him to say, is not a more de- 


plorable spectacle than that presented by Lord Russell with 
regard to Reform. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN AMERICA. 
fFYHROUGHOUT the American Civil War this journal has, 


as its enemies would say, committed itself to four pre- 
dictions, or, as we should say, has indicated four results as 
almost certain to follow the victory of the North. First, an 
immense addition to the foreign influence of the Union ; 
secondly, a material diminution in the power of the States 
separately considered ; thirdly, an involuntary resort to “ old- 
world ideas,” that is, to scientific ideas, of financial policy ; 
and fourthly, some great change in the system of securing 
men for the public service. On the accuracy of the first pre- 
diction there is now, we imagine, no dispute. Many dislike 
and some detest the new phenomenon, but nobody doubts any 
more that the Union is a power of the first class, a nation 
which it is very dangerous to offend and almost impossible 
to attack. The second, we frankly confess, has not been 
realized up to our expectation. We had hoped that the 
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Union ‘would pronounce itself a Republic, “one and indi- 
visible,” -would have declared Congress supreme over State 
Legislatures, and would have consequently secured for the 
national service the pick of all capacities within the Union. 
The reform has stopped short of this point, and though the 
dogma of State sovereignty is dead, the ery of “State rights” 
is still immensely and, as we think, injuriously powerful. 
Congress has no doubt acquired very large powers, and be- 
ezome an object of much more interest, but it is still far, very 
far, from being a supreme Parliament. The third prediction 
is but just beginning to realize itself. The Government have 
not indeed taken any active step, and American taxation, 
though it has become productive, is still more severe in inci- 
dence and clumsy in arrangement than that of any European 
kingdom, but they have at last begun to inquire. What we 
should call a Royal Commission has been issued to inquire 
into':taxation, and the Commissioners, all of them men 
selected for special knowledge, have reported in favour of 
the ‘British system,” in favour, that is, of heavy duties 
upon very few articles, and one or two searching direct 
taxes. In place of taxes upon every manufacture, product, 
and sale,—which was the American ideal, though not quite 
attained,—they have advised excise duties on liquors, an in- 
come-tax, a property tax, a succession duty, and a duty of 
3 cents per pound upon the export of cotton. This scheme is 
not, it must be observed, based’ upon free-trading ideas. On 
the contrary, the relief from internal duties will make the 
protection afforded by external duties very much more mani- 
fest, the American manufacturer being at present nearly as 
heavily weighted as his foreign rival. It is not a reform 
in the law at all, but only a simplification of procedure, 
forced upon governing men by the difficulty of working 
the eumbrous machine. The taxation, not heavy for the 
wealth of the people, has become intolerable from the mode 
in which‘it is levied. Everything, from a diamond bracelet 
to a lucifer match, from the marfufactures of locomotives to 
the construction of umbrellas, from the transfer of an estate 
to the sale of a-pound of tallow candles, is taxed; the finger 
of the eollector is in every pie, till the Americans feel as 
Englishmen’ would were their incomes assessed once a week 
by the parish beadle. As the feeling produced by the war 
dies away, resistance becomes universal, till Congress will 
shortly be driven not by learned argument, but by popular 
outcries, to believe in science. While men like Horace Greely 
write day after day that free trade is a delusion invented to 
enable England to plunder the world, we can have little hope 
that taxation will speedily become wise, but at least it will be 
simple, and simplicity, though not wisdom, is its necessary 
result. 

In a precisely similar way the Union will be driven to recon- 
sider the democratic dislike to the creation of a bureaucracy. 
Ever since the election of President Jackson, the American 
administration has been conducted on a system which in any 
other country on earth would in ten years have brought affairs 
to adead lock. Every office, from the Presidency to the village 
postmastership, has been filled anew every four or eight years. 
The value of experience has been disregarded, and the principle 
of seniority, which makes State service cheap and efficient, has 
been abandoned for that of rotation, which makes it popular. Of 
course men with no right to their posts have never qualified 
themselves to hold them, examinations have been impossible, 
there has been a general willingness to overpay offices which 
any one might hold, and in too many instances the tendency 
has been to make hay while the sun shone. On the other 
hand, office being a prize open to all, every vacancy has been 
the subject of a battle, and party victories have been sought 
not to carry ideas, but to enrich the petty politicians who saw 
in those ideas easy stepping-stones to place. The best classes 
of the community have of course disdained to pass through 
such mud to reach so unstable a bank, and American offices 
have been left to the meanest professional politicians. It 
all mattered very little up to 1860. What signified the 
character of tax-collectors when there was nothing to collect, 
or the qualifications of clerks whose only work was copying, 
or the experience of departments which nobody ever saw ? 
The country wanted no governing, and what mattered the abi- 
lity of the governors ? It may fairly be stated that except in the 
Post Office department, which did occasionally worry newspaper 
proprietors into rebellion, the inconveniences of thesystem never 
came home to an American not himself trying to obtain a place. 
The war, however, produced a sudden change. When victory 
means life or death to a State, professional soldiers come 
rapidly to the top. When taxation grows severe, it is found 








that inexperienced collectors are apt to make irritating 
mistakes. When a department can at a blow paralyze an 
industry, it is inexpedient that its chiefs should know nothing 
of what they are doing. With an army of 70,000 men, a 
revenue of eighty millions, the work of every department of 
the State increased threefold, and the expense of administration 
multiplied by seven, taxpayers are sure to cry out for efficient 
guidance. Naturally, when State business affects their own, 
they apply to State business the rules they find successful in 
their own. Merchants in America are quite aware that ceteris 
paribus an experienced clerk is better than an inexperienced one, 
that civil employes conciliate customers, that if you want a 
man to stay long you must ensure him against dismissal, 
that a partner who cannot be dismissed works harder 
than a clerk who can. © Consequently, State business 
affecting themselves, they begin to doubt whether it is expe- 
dient that every official should be dismissed every four years, 
and be liable to dismissal every day of the four. That 
may be needful with great political persons, whose first neces- 
sity is to remain en rapport with public opinion, but suppose 
a tax-collector to be behind public opinion, and to be a good 
collector still. Who is hurt but himself ? while the Treasury 
and those who supply the Treasury are alike largely benefited. 
The Commissioners therefore have reported in favour of per- 
manent collectors, and though of course they have not stepped 
over their duty to say so, their recommendation holds equally 
good in every branch of the public service, and as the need is 
more and more felt will, we feel confident, be adopted. The 
selfish interests in the way are not so strong as they look. 
The great patrons, the Presidents, are worn down with the 
burden of distribution, and are avowedly compelled to 
submit entirely to the recommendations of local magnates. 
How is Mr. Johnson to know who is the fittest col- 
lector of income-tax for South-Western California? These 
intermediaries, again, rather gain by the system of per- 
manent appointments. At present nothing is worth very 
much, but then everything would be worth a great deal, 
would in fact be a permanent provision for the fortunate no- 
minee. They would gain in the depth of gratitude just what 
they lost in its area. Their resistance would hardly be 
bitter, and the advantage of permanence to the public ser- 
vice is at last becoming apparent to the constituents whom 
they fear. They also begin to feel that the work of adminis- 
tration is worth doing well and cheaply, to be impatient of 
bureaus where nothing gets done, of eollectors who let off 
the powerful, of postmasters who will not be punctual 
because they are supported by the party in power. They 
are beginning to want men who have little to learn, 
who can work under any administration, who are fear- 
less so long as they do their duty, and who, moreover, 
have a professional pride in doing State business well. 
Above all, they are beginning to dislike corrupt and lax 
officials. When taxation is a farthing a pound John’s 
escape does not aggravate Robert, but when it rises to a 
shilling, Robert sees that his rival’s exemption means his 
own ruin, and longs for even-handed justice. The single 
way to secure that justice is to make the official permanent, 
to exempt him from the necessity of courting popularity, and 
at the same time to inspire him with a professional desire to 
appear to do his work well. A permanent staff in the New 
York Custom House might, for example, court individual 
magnates a little less, but they would not let 25,000,000 dol- 
lars slip through the national fingers, would, on the contrary, 
be very proud of the accuracy of their accounts, the severity 
of their searches, and the perfect arrangements of their depart- 
ment for the “checking” of rogues. Merchants know all 
that quite well in New York as well as elsewhere, and now 
that State business has become of immediate importance we 
shall see them apply that knowledge to the business of the State. 
We almost despair of a formal limitation on State rights, but 
we do not despair of seeing America adopt a scientific scheme 
of taxation, and supplement the regular army by a regular 
civil service, to the immense improvement of the administration 
and the purity of elections. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON IRISH POLICY. 


HE diversity of the elements which go to make up that 
strange conglomerate the British Empire has long been 
acommon-place with historical and political writers. It is 
asserted, and with much truth, that the individuality which 
Mr. Mill tells us is one of the essentials of social well-being 
can exist nowhere in such vigour as in these kingdoms, where 
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so many races and religions have in turn borne sway, and | between the two nations. Hence, and from no other cause, 
where Celt and Saxon, Protestant and Catholic, still dwell side | its success. No attempt was made to render the smaller 
by side. But while we rejoice in this acknowledged diversity ; nation an exact copy of the larger. The political scheme 
of national character, as a nation we refuse, illogically enough, | indeed was reduced to a stable and homogeneous whole, but 
to accept its most obvious consequences. Thanks to the Em- | religion and society were left to a healthy and spontaneous 
pire which has grown around us, till it threatens to crush us/ growth. Scotland consequently, after a few spasmodic and 
with its unwieldy weight, we are called upon to deal, as | fruitless struggles on behalf of the Stuarts, in which, be it 
governors, with almost every variety of the human species, | remembered, a large minority of the English people joined or 








and with all we fall into the same blunder. sympathized, settled down in a steady career of prosperity. 
She has now developed into a wealthy and contented nation, 
| united to England by the strongest ties, bound to her 
jas ‘not like to like, but like in difference,’ and the 
| political unity is the firmer for this social diversity. Such 
| have been the results, attested by history, of a Seoteh 
policy resembling that which Mr. Gladstone has pointed out 
as the true Irish policy. In Ireland hitherto we have acted 
| upon a principle exactly opposite, and we have now to deal 
| with exactly opposite results. We have sown the wind of 
| inapplicable theories, and we are now reaping the whirlwind 
of social disdrganization. Our land tenure, the growth under 
very peculiar circumstances of a Saxon nation, our State 
Church, a still more abnormal product, have been forced in 
succession upon a Celtic people, which has not unnaturally 
fiercely rejected them. Tearing the mistletoe from the oak, 
we have endeavoured to fix it among the branches of the 
chestnut. When our thoughtless transplantation fails, have 
we no other duty but to inveigh against the barrenness of the 
Union? Just such as this has been our conduct towards 
Ireland. At one period indeed there was a hope that a 
better policy would prevail. Pitt encouraged Ireland to expect 
religious equality and a permanent settlement of the tenure, 
the two great objects of her desires. But the storms of the 
French Revolution came on, and transformed the most far- 
seeing of English statesmen into a paniestricken and incapable 
War Minister. The Union was passed without any effort to 
legislate upon Irish questions ; even the Catholic claims were 
postponed, to be discussed under auspices far less propitious in 
1829. After the Reform Bill, again, a golden opportunity 
offered itself to the Liberal party. The Irish members, led by 
O'Connell, were willing to adopt Liberalism as their creed, pro- 
vided Irish questions were fairly dealt with. Disaffection would 
almost have ceased to exist had this eompact been observed, 
for Catholic Ireland would have followed as one man the 
policy of her great Tribune. That the compact was not 
observed, that O'Connell quitted the Liberal ranks and flung 
himself into the fatal agitation for repeal,—one of the greatest 
misfortunes which has befallen the reforming cause in the 
present century,—is due chiefly to the indiscreet violence of 
one who was at that time a Whig statesman—the present 
Earlof Derby. “Stanley’s sarcasm” effected more than its 
immediate object ; it drove O'Connell from the Whig alliance, 
and delayed by thirty years at least the settlement of Irish 
questions. The Repeal agitation was fruitful of evil, of 
various and indeed opposite kinds. It seated Ultramontanism 
firmly in the hearts of the people, and it bred a discontent of 
English rule which, long since rejecting the half-measures of 
| the Repealers, has become a cry for national independence. 
| This latter element has furnished the material for the insures 
rectionary movements of 1848 and of the present year, which 
differ, however, in this, that “Young Irelandism” in 1848 took 
its ideas and form from the Socialist Republicanism of France, 
while Fenianism rather essays to mimic American institutions. 
But beside these sad fruits of private indiscretion, there is 
another not less obvious and even more embarrassing. Nothing 
cripples so effectually the energies of our Legislature as the 
apathy of a large portion of the Irish members upon any but 
Irish questions. They are neither Conservatives nor Liberals, 
and this they boast of—but Irish ; what would be the result 
if a similar principle were to guide the conduct of the Scotch 


yatism the more blinded because we have professed Liberal. 
ism all the time, we have consistently ignored the possi- 
bility that the political and social scheme which has worked 
so well in England may be less suitable to the Celt or the 
Hindu. More than this, we have endeavoured to force every 
community with which we have come in contact as rulers into 
the Anglo-Saxon type; we have thereby checked all natural 
growth and spontaneity of culture; and the result, however 
we look at it, has been ignominious failure to do anything 
except sit calinly at the top. An unreasoning attachment to 
English institutions and a desire to thrust them upon other 
people as absolutely the best, has involved us from time to 
time in very serious difficulties, and nowhere more conspicu- 
ously than in Ireland. 

Irish politicians have been frequently and bitterly re- 
proached with their narrowness of view, their eagerness upon 
all questions peculiarly Irish, and their apathy upon questions 
of Imperial moment. This defect is an irresistible consequence 
of the “ Anglo-Saxondom’s idee’ which we have alluded to 
above. When the English Legislature refuses its sympathy 
with measures which are really desired by the Irish people, 
because these measures do not square with our English * per- 
fection of reason,” it behoves the representatives of Ireland to 
be the more zealous in agitating for such changes, and the 
temptation to do nothing else too often prevails. Hence has 
ensued a very deplorable state of things, a complete separation 
of interests between England and Ireland, which has been 
more detrimental to the best interests of both countries than 
foreign or domestic war, than pestilence or famine. The 
coming session of Parliament promises to be the most event- 
ful for Ireland of any since 1829. We trust that in any 
reforms which may be attempted, especial eare will be taken 
to avoid any repetition of this fault of trying to cast distinct 
communities in the English mould. We have good hope that 
this will be the case, for at the very commencement of the 
session the foremost statesman of the time has briefly yet 
clearly pointed out the true policy. The debate upon the 
O’Donoghne’s amendment to the Address was in many respects 
remarkable. The amendment was in itself a fair one, but its 
form seemed ta give a mitigated approbation to Fenianism, 
and some expressions of its supporters were particularly 
injudicious, The grave and statesmanlike reply of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer really conceded the impor- 
tant portion of the motion, but. it did more. It desig- 
nated a line of conduct which, if pursued honestly, will 
effectually heal many of the evils which perplex our states- 
men. There are, says Mr. Gladstone, two kinds of ques- 
tions which engage the attention of the Government and 
Legislature of the British nation. Of the one class are those 
which equally. affect all the component parts of the Empire, 
and which are therefore to be decided upon principles com- 
mon to ‘the whole Empire; such are questions of foreign 
policy, of war and peace, of commerce, such, above all, are 
questions of finance. To the other class belong all questions 
b in regard to which, in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, that 
interest. which is English, Scotch, or Irish predominates over 
that which is common.” It is when we proceed to deal with 
these latter that the chief difficulty arises. Unless we take 
heed to examine and consider with care the history of the 
particular question and feelings of the people with regard to 
it, unless, in fact, we place ourselves mentally in the position 
of the community for which we are legislating, we never can 
hope to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

It is a curious and by no means a comforting fact, that our 
national tendency towards forcing our institutions upon other 
people has rather increased than diminished with the progress 
of our own political liberties. Possibly this latter cireum- 
stance has made us prouder than ever of “our glorious con- 
stitution.” At all events, there was a period when English 
statesmen clearly perceived that what Englishmen loved and 
honoured might be, and was, an object of hatred and con- 
tempt with men of a different race and training. Upon this 
principle notably England acted towards Scotland. The Act 
of Union recognized and accepted certain radical differences 


With a conser- 





members ¢ ; 
The only effectual method of remedying this serious defect 


is that pointed out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, namely, 
to spoil the trade of the political agitator by settling these 
Irish questions once for all upon an Irish basis. It behoves 
us, then, to inquire what are these questions, and what the 
basis upon which Irish feeling desires that they should be 
settled? We may assume fairly that the wishes of Catholic 
Ireland are represented by the resolutions of the Conference 
held some time since in Dublin. From these resolutions we 
gather that there are really but four questions upon which 
the public mind in Ireland is eager to be satisfied, These 
are the land question, the Church question, the Education 
question, and the question of Government aid to national 
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improvement. First and most important is the land ques- 
tion. The system of land tenure, which has been so fruitful 


of misery in Ireland, is that system of tenancy regulated by 
competition which has worked fairly enough in this country. 
But the Irish, like all Celtic races, have a far deeper attach- 
ment to the soil than is to be found among a Teutonic people. 
They believe—and we dare not call their belief unfounded— 
that the cultivator has an inherent ownership in the soil 
which he tills. The old feeling of clanship has left this one 
idea, that the landlord is only a copartner with his tenants | 
in the ownership. 
Celt as a moral wrong. Hence the unhappy frequency of 
agrarian crime. The system of tenancy-at-will, again, which 
is almost universal in Ireland, prevents the expenditure of 
capital to any considerable amount upon a soil the best fitted 
perhaps in the world to profit by it. The population of the 
country is flowing in a steady stream across the Atlantic, 
and is there feeding the flame of hatred to England. What | 
means are to be adopted to amend this condition of affairs 7 | 
The supporters of Tenant Right offer suggestions seemingly 
very inadequate to affect a permanent change,—the abolition 
of the law of distress and compulsory compensation to the | 
tenant for beneficial improvements. These measures are just 
in themselves, but give so small a measure of real good that | 
agitation for them is scareely worth the trouble. There is 
but one measure that would go to the root of the evil—the 
measure which Pitt contemplated for Ireland—the measure 
by which Stein fixed the land system of Prussia on a secure 
basis—the measure which nearly twenty years ago Mr. Mill 
urged as the only means of regenerating the Irish people— 
“a valuation and a perpetuity.’ The change of the rent into 
a rent-charge may seem to a Parliament of landowners a 
revolutionary measure, but be it remembered that the choice 
lies only between such a peaceful revolution and a revolution 
of a quite other sort. ‘ When the inhabitants of a country,” 
wrote Mr. Mill, in 1847, “quit the country en masse because 
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An eviction therefore is looked on by the | 


harden into a right. From the first, however, observers 

| doubted whether this were Napoleon's real design, whether 
‘he would so utterly break with the priesthood, so completely 
| relax his grasp upon the throat of the nation he has set free, 
| He was understood to remember keenly the vote of December. 
'1852, when the peasantry marched in bands with the 
; 


;eurés at their head to place him upon the throne. He 
‘was understood to dread, though he does not share. 


the intense dislike of French politicians to the possible 
|growth of a strong and united Italy, able perhaps to 
enfranchise the Mediterranean, and affect the whole ecur- 
‘rent of European policy in the East. It was known that 
the idea of federation which produced the treaty of Zurich 
lies very close to his heart, and Reds, who disbelieve him. 
pronounced from the first that the Convention was a snare, 
that its object was to guarantee and not to menace the 
autonomy of the Papal peculium. As time went on this idea 
was strengthened by the construction of great works at Civita 
Vecchia, by the immense collections permitted in France for 
Peter's Pence, and by the favour shown to Papal projects for 
the levy of an international garrison for Rome. It was 
whispered even that the favour extended by Napoleon to La 


| Marmora’s Government had its root in the same design, that 


he upheld that combination in fear lest the supreme moment 
should find Ricasoli at the helm, and himself compelled to 
choose between the independence of Italy or an invasion of 
her territory. 

The publication of the Yellow Book of France and the 
Red Book of Spain has set all theories at rest. It appears 
from the despatches of the Spanish Ambassador in Paris that 
the Catholic Powers had at once foreseen the course of the 
Roman people, and addressed to the Emperor urgent demands 
for explanation. To all they received substantially the same 
reply. The French Government, annoyed to savageness with 
the Encyclical—which has embarrassed them to a degree 
ulmost unintelligible to Protestants—refused to inform its 





the government will not make it a place fit for them to live 
in, the government is judged and condemned.” This is a | 
warning of one kind; Fenianism is a warning of another. 
So far of the land question. With respect to the Irish 
Church, again, it is the English notion of property which alone 
interferes with its abolition. But the rights of a corporation, 
after individual interests are duly considered, are clearly dif- 
ferent in kind from all other rights of property. If the 
public interest requires it, the property of a corporation may, 
with far more justice than in the case of any private person, 
be taken by the State ; but in its turn the State is bound to 


questioners as to its course in the event of the Pope making 
concessions to his people, demanded an absolute liberty of 
action, but declared that it looked to a separate sovereignty 
in Rome as indispensable. It pointed significantly to the 
sacrifices made during sixteen years to protect the Papal chair 
as proof sufficient of the permanent policy of France. Indeed 
if M. Mon may be trusted, the Foreign Minister on one occa- 
sion went further, and declared that if the temporal power 
were upset by the Revolution, France would return to Rome ; 
but it is not necessary to rely on a perhaps misapprehended 
conversation. Late in 1865 the French Government grew 
alarmed at the result of the Italian elections, which seemed 





apply such property to purposes as nearly as possible the same 
as those which it was originally meant to fulfil. The Church 
question, we have little doubt, will be settled finally during 
this decade, as will also the Education question. The de- 
mand for Government assistance in measures of improvement 
is so entirely a matter of detail that we need scarcely touch 
upon it, though Mr. Gladstone has hinted that he intends to 
be liberal. In fact, if all these questions are treated.—as we 
have a deep conviction Mr. Gladstone will endeavour to treat 
them,—as Irish questions, and with a view to Irish interests 
and feelings, we see nothing further—we use Mr. Mill’s words 
—‘‘to keep apart two races perhaps the most fitted of 
any two in the world to be the completing counterpart of 
one another.” 





NAPOLEON AND ROME. 


VHE weary observers who, tired with the long supremacy 


to foreshadow a Chamber resolute to obtain Rome. The 
Emperor accordingly addressed a new despatch to Florence, 
and on the 2nd of January of this year M. Sartiges reports 
the result of his interview with the Italian Premier in the 
midst of the Cabinet crisis produced by 8. Sella’s fall. The 
Premier indignantly repudiated any intention of departing from 
the Convention, but M. de Sartiges informed him nevertheless 
that the Parliamentary history of the previous few days—La 
Marmora had just been turned out—had excited in the 
calmest minds fears for the future of Italy, that “‘ power seemed 
about to pass into less conservative hands,” and that it was 
** possible the execution of the Convention might be entrusted 
to men who had resisted that international act.” It was 
therefore necessary to repeat the inevitable obligations of the 
Convention, the more so as the Italian press persisted in mis- 
representing them. “I stated once more that, contrary to the 
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of wrong, declare, like Macaulay, that the Papacy is eter- 
nal, have this week received new aliment. It is no longer 


possible to doubt that the Emperor of the French, in spite of | 


all hints and professions, and even promises, has decided that 
the temporal power shall continue to exist. When the Con- 
vention of September 15 was first announced to the world, 
it was believed even in Italy that Rome was in September, 
1866, to be finally left to itself. The French garrison was to 
be withdrawn and the Italian army to stand aloof, and the 
Papacy and the Romans to be left for the first time since 
1848 face to face. No one doubted what the result would be. 
The Romans, in whom hatred of their priestly rulers is 
scarcely so much an impulse as an instinct, who regulate 
their lives, and their education, and their occupations with a 
secret reference to an animosity, would instantly appeal to 
force, and either expel the Pope. or force him to avoid ex- 
pulsion by an appeal to Italian arms. The temporal power | 
would end, and Italy regain, if not absolute possession of her 
capital, at least a practical sovereignty which in time would | 


daily statements of the Italian press, we had intended in 
| signing the Convention of 15th September to assure the co- 
| existence in Italy of two separate sovereignties—that of the 
| Pope reduced to the proportions it possesses to-day, and that 
|of the kingdom of Italy.’”” He informed him also that the 
| expression “moral means " had been ‘‘abused,”’ and signified for 
‘the French Government only conciliation, and the effects of 
| similar interests and of time, which would ultimately produce 
ithe reconciliation of a power eminently Catholic with the 
‘chief of Catholicism. And finally, M. de Sartiges told 
ithe Premier, then in the very throes of a great Parliamentary 
| conflict, that while he remained in power the Imperial Govern- 
‘ment had certainty, and that even if power passed to men 
‘whose ideas were neither those of the Premier nor of the 
Emperor, France still would not “permit” herself to doubt 
‘the strict execution of the treaty! 

There, then, is the design of the Emperor at last fully revealed. 
He does not intend that Rome should become Italian., If the 
Pope will reconcile himself with Italy, well; even if the 
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reconciliation should ifvolve an Italian garrison in Rome the | 
Emperor will not oppose, will rather point to that consum-_ 
mation as a proof of his wisdom and foresight. But in no 
case is the temporal power to be overset, or merged in that | 
of the Italian kingdom, in no case is Rome to cease to obey | 
her priestly rulers, under penalty of a declaration that a solemn | 
treaty with France has been violated by Italy, that is, in un- 
diplomatic language, under penalty of war. France is to be 
relieved of the expense of this great garrison, but Italy is to | 
gain nothing save one more chance of reconciliation with | 
Rome, is never to be relieved from the danger that an inde- 
pendent Sovereign, seated in her midst, may not summon 
a Frenchman or Austrian back to help him rule. Italy is to 
be two, not one, and the power which has liberated her 





assumes to dictate Cabinet combinations agreeable to 
herself. The idea of Villafranca is to be realized in 


Rome, and the Papacy, guaranteed by its only imminent | 
foes, is to commence a new career of separate sovereignty. 
No wonder that the Red party gains ground in Italy, 
No wonder that Florentine politicians whisper of foreign 
interference, and that Ministry and Parliament alike seem 
paralyzed, and that the King fears to dissolve lest the electors 
should return him a Chamber still more democratic. The one 
object which lies close to the heart of all Italians, without which 
Italy must be, as M. Mon wrote to Spain, ‘‘ somehow or other 
a federation,” for which successive Ministries have endured 
French interference and French dictation with an appearance 
of good-will, is lost. There is no road to Rome except through 
force, and what marvel that the party in Italy which believes | 
in force should increase till rumours spread that in the last 
resort the King, aware that force is for the hour impossible, 
has resolved to meet Parliamentary opposition by means other 
than an appeal to the electors? Those rumours are, we 
believe, unfounded, but the Government, which appears to wish 
to exist in order to carry out an internal policy, and does exist 
lest the conduct of foreign affairs should be entrusted to other 
hands, is of necessity weak. 

It is a terrible erisis for Italy ; but in Rome. as in Mexico, 
Napoleon will, we believe, be baffled. It is the weakness of 
intellects like his, it is pre-eminently his own weakness, never 
quite to comprehend the force of a national passion, the 
solidity of a feeling once engrained in the hearts of a separate 
people. Four of the great mistakes of his life have been due 
to this break in the chain of his sympathies. He did not 
comprehend why, if a British Government was willing to pass 
a Conspiracy Bill, the British people should be so certain to | 
reject it, for he had never realized to himself the “ sacred- 
ness,’ as a Greek would have called it, of the English horror 
of foreign dictation. He has been but once defeated in his 
own Legislature, and it was because he forgot that France 
would not reason even with him about the creation of 
majorats. He has wasted millions in Mexico because he did 
not perceive that the North would be spent, treasure and 
men, before it would resign its dream of the American future. 
And now he thinks that with time he can make Italians forget 
that Rome is theirs. As well might he strive to cancel the 
Italian past. Without that forgetfulness his policy, wise, and 
astute, and sure as his courtiers may declare it to be, is but 
a policy of the hour. A population cannot perish. The 
Italian population, persistent beyond all human precedent, 
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| House present some very striking aspects. 


down must fly back some day; and when it does, in spite of 
Popes and Emperors, of the wiles of the Vatican, and the 
deep-laid scliemes of the Tuileries, Rome will be Italian once 
more. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE appearance, simultaneously with the commencement 

of the Session, of Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, The 
Joint-Stock Companies’ Directory, and other kindred works, 
naturally suggests some inquiry into the composition of a 
House of Commons which, though elected in a dead political 


calm, unruffled by the breath of a “cry,” has yet to face a 


reconstructed Ministry, to pass or reject a Reform Bill, to 
legislate without delay upon a subject dangerously mixed up 
with “class” interests, and to settle an amount of Railway 
business unparalleled in importance, if not in the actual 
number of Bills. More than 25 per cent. of the pre- 
sent House of Commons are new men, and for anything 
anybody knows the changes at the next general election 
may be far more sweeping. Without concerning ourselves 
with the probable effects of an altered suffrage, the nature and 
relative strength of the different elements in the present 
Readers of the 


Spectator will not be surprised to learn that ninety- 
two members, or about one-seventh of the entire House, 


are sons, brothers, uncles, nephews, sons-in-law, or brothers- 
in-law of the present heads of the thirty-one Houses 
known in its columns as “The Great Governing Families 
of England.” This is exclusive of members standing in 
the same relation to the great Scotch and Irish families, 
and at least another thirty might be added were the 
degree of relationship extended to first and second cousins. 
With a very few exceptions the ninety-two represent English 
constituencies, chiefly small boroughs—though not the smallest 
—and populous counties, three of them, for example, being 
amongst the eight Yorkshire county members, while West- 
minster, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Bristol are the only boroughs 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants returning members of the 
thirty-one families. Descending a step in the seale we find 
that one hundred and seventy near relatives of Peers not in- 
cluded in the thirty-one, fifteen of them heirs apparent or 
presumptive, and sixty Baronets further represent the landed 
and *‘county-family” interests in the House. Making allow- 
ance for Baronets also reckoned as relatives of Peers, it 
will be seen that but little under three hundred out of six 


| hundred and fifty-six members of the House of Commons 


are more or less closely identified with the great land-owning 
caste of the country, exclusive of the scores of many-acred 
squires who appear with the plain “J.P., D.L.,” in their 
respective county directories. There is no fear, during the 
present Session at least, of cows being lost without compen- 
sation, or of Mr. Bright making a false quantity in the name 
of a hunt without castigation in the shape of ironical cheers. 
One hundred and four members either have served or are now 
serving in the Army, and a hundred and fifty are oflicers in 
the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteers, while nine only have 
held naval rank. Ninety-five barristers, of who: about one- 
fifth are in actual practice, have seats. Ninety-three members 
were educated at Cambridge, while a hundred and twenty- 





though patient beyond all Red endurance, will not give up its 
end, and the defeat of the Napoleonic idea there, asin Mexico, | 
is as certain as that the Italians will survive the Bonapartes. | 
Either an Italian Pope will weary of dependence upon “ bar- | 
barians,”’ or the support of Austria will make France perceive 
that the temporal power injures her, or Napoleon will need | 
the Italian sword, or accident will compel him once more to 
court the revolution, and in any one of these events the 
capital will be free. M. de Sartiges has scarcely finished 
speaking before General della Marmora, who bows to him, 
tells the Spanish Court, in language almost of menace, that 
Italy has not pledged, and will not pledge herself, to tolerate 
the permanent sacrifice of Rome to the interests of the 
Catholic world, or the meddling of a power other than France 
in her internal affairs. Every word of his despatch, which is 
bitter to the last degree, and has been published in the official | 
gazette of Florence, is intended to tell Italy and Napoleon | 
that the Italian Premier only yields to force in abstaining | 
from Rome. As the Premier thinks so think the population | 
of Italy. There are among them those who think Rome would | 
not be the better capital, but there is not from the Alps to | 
Sicily one who believes that Rome can justly have an owner | 
other than united Italy. The spring now so sharply pressed 





seven of his constituents have the privilege of sitting under 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Slightly under one hundred mem- 
bers appear ostensibly as merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
brewers, or shipowners. The accompanying table, however, 
shows the form and extent of business enterprise in the 
House. <A hundred and twenty members are more or 
less concerned in the management or mismanagement of 
Railways, while 115 are directors of Insurance, Banking, 
Discount and Financial Joint-Stock Companies, and 104 
directors of miscellaneous Companies, including nearly all 
kinds and forms of joint-stock associations before the 
public. The railway interest, though still far too strong 
for London householders to feel anything like security, is 
materially weakened. In the last Parliament its numbers 
varied between 146 and 155; so that there are now thirty 
members the less who may be looked upon beforehand 
as certain to support any scheme for pulling or shaking down 
houses, and blocking up streets and roads, which does not 
clash with their own particular railway scheme. Directors 
are alarmingly apt at combination and at reciprocating each 
others aid. It is far from pleasant for any Londoner, after 
looking at Mr. Stanford’s map of projected London railways, 


| with its network of red, black, and dotted lines, to reflect that 
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nearly one-fifth of the House is interested in the highest de- 
gree in maintaining a system by which he can be turned out 
of house and home at short notice, without appeal, and for 
scant compensation, or can be kept years under a shower of 
‘notices’ from rival companies, the least objectionable of 
which perhaps deprives him for years of all access to his 
house but a muddy path, in order that some railway company 
may obtain a chance of.a half per cent. more dividend. 
hope, however, that at last the very insolence of the railway 
tyranny, the total disregard of promoters for. any private 
interest whatever not powerful enough to make terms, and 


the universal absence of even an apparent wish to construct a | 


given line with the minimum destruction of property, will 
bring about a change, At present it is a despotism tempered 
only by letters in the Zimes. It seems clear from a letter 
recently published in that journal that the Metropolitan, into 
which new aggressiveness has been infused by its contact with 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, is bent upon little short of 
appropriating about half the district between the New Road, 
Oxford Street, or Holborn, and is stealthily at work already, 
carefully avoiding at first: all public interests which might 
haye a locus standi for opposition. There is no reason 
why many most useful lines might not be made in London 
without any very serious destruction of property, but private 
interests will fare badly until one hundred and twenty director 
M.P.’s, strengthened by a score or so directors of gas, tele- 
graph, or contract companies are met by as compact and 
firm a body in opposition to their schemes of destruction. We 
also find some facts well worth notice in the division of Par- 
liamentary representation amongst the different lines. The 
London and North-Western has seven directors in the House, 
as also has the Great Western. The Great Eastern at the 
time of its contest with the Great Northern for the coal line 
had two members on its Board, and the latter railway four, 
but it should be recollected that while the Great Eastern leads 
nowhere, and has no connection with other companies, the 
Great Northern has the support of a dozen tributary or friendly 
lines, each bringing their auxiliary force of Parliamentary 
directors, until the circle of influence spreads throughout a 
large portion of the directoral phalanx. 

We have not space for an analysis of the companies 
classed as miscellaneous, though such an analysis would not 
be without interest. Fourteen legislators occupy their 
leisure in attending to the affairs of hotels, from the Star 
and Garter downwards. One worthy baronet is con- 
cerned in the management of a fishery company, a coffee 
company, a brewery company, a fresh provision company, a 
library company, and a gunpowder company. One or two 
gentlemen are directors of necropolis companies, but do not 
apparently relieve their gloomy duties by uniting with them 
directorships of more convivial associations. 
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SACERDOTAL MASQUERADE. 
HE last thing one would expect in the abstract would be that 
the ministers of a great spiritual faith and an eternal world, 
should organize what is almost a rebellion against their superiors 
in discipline grounded only on the claims of dress. We can fully 
| understand a great movement for freedom to think or preach 








‘+ | what ecclesiastical superiors object to; we can even understand, 
pon not quite so well, a rebellion of conscientious scruples 


against the injunction to do what looks to careful consciences 


1 external, ceremonious, or even idolatrous action; but a revolution 
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expressly to assert the right to wear ‘‘ sweet things in vestments,” 
_a revolution demanding for the glory of God to be allowed 
to wear Gothic chasubles.in silk, with orphreys of rich em- 
broidery in gold and colours, which the eucharistic vestment- 
maker “R. L. B.” fears that “he cannot place at a lower 
figure” than 12/. to 18/. each, or if adapted to the Sarum 
instead of the Gothic custom, at 11/. to 16/., it is per- 
haps a little difficult to understand. Not that there is any 
difficulty in conceiving a revolution brought about by the indig- 
nation of women against sumptuary laws. But then if any one 
accused the reeusant ritualists who are causing so much trouble to 
the Archbishops and Bishops of a revolutionary vanity, of caring 
for amice, alb, girdle, stole, maniple, and chasuble as a lady cares 
for veil, chemisette, waist-band, scarf, handkerchief, aud dress, 
the ritualists would be indignant, and probably justly indignant, 
at the charge. Their notion appears to be that.as.the heavens do 
aot declare the glory of God, or the firmament show His handy work 
adequately, owing perhaps to the want of feeling for populan art 
which belonged te the comparatively early period of their con- 
ception and design, it is as well to make chasubles to declare a 
glory, and orpbreys to show a handywerk, that shall improve upon 
the crude immensities of nature. By the aid of vestments ‘ rang- 
ing in price from four to sixty guineas per set, to which * R. L, B.’ 
would respectfully invite attention,” it is supposed possible to 
win the heart of the poor, which craves a certain earthliness of 
grandeur. The * lilies of the field,” which we know on our Lord's 
authority to have far outstripped Solomon in all his glory, have 
aot yet reached, we imagine, quite such ‘high figures ;” but a 
priest in chasuble, crossed stole, zucchetto, and birretta, cassock, 
amice, alb, girdle, and maniple, with acolyte in cassock, alb, 
searlet cincture, and searlet zucchetto, and a deacon in similar 
glory, with stole ‘over left shoulder and fastened over right arm,” 
and a dulmatic as well, are doubtless nore worthy of note than 
Solomon in all his glory. At all events, there is no question but 
that the ritualists for the most part believe that they are hononr- 
ing (rod by elaborate millinery, and are as sedulous in avoiding 
individual and personal ornaments or decencies, like rings, col- 
lars, visible shirts, and coats that are not half a-yard too long for 
any practical Englishman, as they are in accumulating figured 
silks, embroidered shawls, gorgeous dusters, and splendid haber- 
dashery in general for the office which they fill. It is a very 
curious symptom that while society is getting on. the whole 
simpler in its taste for dress, while the Commons are feeling much 
more conscious of shame in. their Court dress than Adam in 
his fig-leaves, and the deputy-lieutenants who move the Ad- 
dress to the Crown always look ‘humiliated and apologetic, 
and generally break down when. they suddenly catch a sight of 
their grand things,—while all this is going ou, the priesthood are 
waxing fanatical in defence of orphreys. ‘“ R. L. B.” * particu- 
larly invites attention to his revival of the most aneient form of 
chasuble from the old St. Bernard pattern,” and hopes “ that the 
inereased facilities which he is constantly acquiring, will enable 
him to meet the growing wants of the Church to the complete 
satisfaction of his numerous patrons.” 

Of course, all this sort of thing is ludicrous in the highest 
degree to any one who really grasps the position of our na- 
tional Church. Dr. Newman has pointed out that the very 
idea of worship in the Roman Church and our-own is different. | 
In the former, he says, the essential thing is not an attitude of 
the human spirit, but ‘+a great action, the greatest that can be on 
earth. It is not the invocation merely, but, if I dare use the 
words, the evocation of the Eternal. He becomes present on 
the altar in flesh and .blood before whom angels bow ani devils 
tremble. ‘This is that awful event which is the end, and is the 





interpretation of every part of the solemnity. Words are neces- 
sary but as means, not as ends; they are not mere addresses to the 
throne of grace, they are instruments of what is far higher, of | 
consecration, of sacrifice. ‘They hurry on:as if impatient to 
fulfil their mission.” And with such a coneeption of worship the 
ceremonial grandeur of vestments is not perhaps quite incongruous. 
It is necessary by every possible scenic device to impress upoa the 
multitude the local and yet marvellous character of the divine 
event whick is taking place. As nobles dress.to receive their 





monarch, s@ the priests dress still more gorgeously to receive their 
Lord. The special and local dress is an act of respect to the | 
Special and local advent. So in his recent ‘pamphlet Dr. New- | 
man explains to Dr. Pusey that “all. the images which a} 
Catholic Church ever contained, all the crucifixes at its altars. 
brought tegether, do not so. afect its frequenters as the lamp | 
which betokens the presence or absence there of the blessed | 
Sacrament. Is not this so certain or notorious, that on some | 


occasions it has been even brought as a charge against us that 
we are irreverent in Church, when what seemed to the objector 
to be irreverence was but the necessary change of feeling which 
came over those who were there, on their knowing that their Lord 
was away?” ‘This language, strange~as it soundd to our ears, is 
the key to the grand external ceremonial of ‘Romanism. ‘The 
English Church in denying transubstantiation throws: away the 
key to all this sort of ceremonial, and leaves it ‘an - unmeaning 
pageant where it is adopted at all. The only kind of grandeur 
warranted by the faith of a Protestant Church is such*as shall 
express human devotion-to a God who does not‘ come and go,’ 
though He appoints special: modes and times -of- realizing His 
presence,—and ‘such, .therefore, as shall tend to restore by its 
influence the mood of. devotion when it is leas deeply felt. . Noble 
architeeture and all beauty which tends ta calm and raise the 
mind is ‘included in this definition, but assuredly not compli- 
cated grandeur of dress, which rather distraots the attention from 
higher things, like the glitter of a theatrical.spectacle or a faney 
ball. 

The ritualistic Anglicans do in fact try to retain in a half-and- 
half way the Roman Catholic notion of: a God whose presence on 
the altar a lighted lamp can mark, after they have abandoned 
the essential creed which alone justifies such a belief. All the 
High-Church scandals have reference to this localization of Christ. 
The elevation of the wafer, the anxiety about the custady of the 
consecrated bread, the- preference for unfermented bread, the 
wasting care about symbolic garments, the processions and the 
banners, the perpetual reconsecrations, the spiritual fidgettiness 
as. to how much reconsecration is needful—“ if the altar be taken 
away, let the church be consecrated anew,;—if the walls only are 
altered, let it be reconciled with salt and water,”—the blessings of 
chasubles, albs, stoles, &c., Ac., including every atom of human 
dust touched by the priest during the great “sacrifice,” all pro- 
ceed from this central idea of needing a loealized God for full 
conseeration.of anything, which idea does not belong properly to 
any Protestant Church. At last.one wonders »why the priest. is 
not compelled to consecrate separately every word of the English 
language which he uses, and every association which may. be 
distantly suggested by every word, till he exausts his whole soul 
in the effort first to make *‘ what God has.cleanse1” seem “ com- 
mon and unclean,” and then to get a little artificial holiness into 
it by his own feeble manipulations. And :what makes this all the 
more laborious, and the more spirit-wasting, in the English 
Church, is that it is an uphill fight against the true faith of the 
Church which rejects transubstantiation, and condemns. the 
notion of the actual conversion of the bread and wine into. the 
body and blood of Christ, so that the whole theory is a hollow 
shell without the kernel. You might as well.try to breathe in an 
exhausted receiver, as try to hold the material notion of localized 
deity in a Christian Church which repudiates transubstantiation. 

Yet still the ultra party cling to the mere skirts of the idea. 
The Directorinm Auglicanum contains all sorts of whatin any Pro- 
testant’s faith are mere superstitious incantations, some of which 
are, we believe, widely used. The following, we should hope, 
which is taken “from the ‘ Exeter Pontifical,” is not widely 
used, for it seems to us worse than ritual superstition,— 
pagan fetishism,—and should be suppressed by law as entirely 
counter to the true faith of any part of the English Church, and 
tending to cherish the most grovelling pagmism or Manicheism 
among ignorant persons, if it is not practically obsolete. We 
allude to forms for “ exorcising” and blessing certain material 
substances, salt, water, palm branches, and flowers. In dealing with 
salt anl water, the salt is first exorcise} and blessed, thea the 
water, then the mixture of salt and water, which are used to 
cleanse and “ reconcile” desecrated substances. ‘The priest is to 
say, ‘‘ I exorcise thee, creature of salt, by the living God (here a 
sign of the cross), by the true (iol (another sign), by the holy 
God (a third sign of the cross), by the God wha by the prophet 
Eliseus commanded them to be cast into the water,” &c. Thena 
blessing is prayed for upon this “ creature of salt.” Then.‘ the 
creature of water ” is exorcised, an] then a blessing prayed on the 
‘+ creature of water,” and then the consecrator casts the salt into 
the water, and a blessing is prayed on this ‘ creature of salt and 
water,” that ‘‘ wherever it shall be sprinkled by the invocation of 
Thy holy name all malice of the unclean spirit may be driven 
away, and the trace of the venomous serpent chased far hence.” 
So, too, on Palm Sunday, a priest ‘‘ vested in a red silk .cope, 
and standing upon the third step of the altar,” is to “ exor- 
cise thee, creature of flowers and branehes,” that ‘+ thou whole 
army of Satan, thou whole power of the enemy, thou whole 
inroad o! ev:l spirit: be rooc:d up, and pullel-out fram these 
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creatures of flowers and branches.” Now this sort of thing 
clearly implies an almost polytheistic belief in such beings as 
water-spirits, or hamadryads for the palm branches, which are 
liable to fall under the spiritual powers of evil, and be possessed 
by the devil and the ‘‘ whole inroal of evil spirits.” If there 
were any real faith in this sort of evil magic, we might have the 
degrading spectacle of the ultra-Anglicans going about in pro- 
cession among the infected cattle, exorcising the ‘‘spirit of ox” 
or ‘spirit of heifer,” which would, we imagine, grossly outrage 
the sense and conscience of the whole nation, and raise the laughter 
of all who like to see faith rendered ridiculous. 

But on the whole the spirit of ritualism has but a half-life in the 
English Church, and we believe that so far as that half-life is 
guaranteed to it by law it should be let alone. It cannot really 
flourish without coming back to the thorough logic of transub- 
stantiation, é. e., without the Roman Catholic creed. If in the 
meantime our ecclesiastical law allows priests to indulge in /flirta- 
tions with a theory that the Church disavows, what better remedy, 
so long as it is not really degrading to the people, than to let them 
dress themselves out as girls dress their dolls, and go through the 
terrible penal servitude, —work away on the spiritual treadmill,— 
of petty rites and ceremonials deprived of all their heart of mean- 
ing, till they begin to feel by the weariness of this miserable im- 
prisonment in silly observances what thirsting for the living 
God really means? Dr. Johnson’s slavish superstition that 
he was violating some imaginary obligation if he did not touch 
with his stick each individual railing in the railings which he 
passed in his morning walk, is nothing to the servitude of a 
ritualism that has lost its meaning. Beneath every stratum of 
laborious consecration a scrupulous ritualist will soon discover a 
much larger stratum of unconsecrated matter, which the unhappy 
magician will feel it his duty of course to attack. So long as 
this sort of thing is harmless, except to its slaves, the best thing 
by far is to leave them to the slavery. Slavery, by God's bless- 
ing, cures itself. No good man can go on worrying his soul 
about consecrated stoles, and albs, and genuflexions, and the sacred 
duty of standing on the north side of the west end of the altar in 
celebrating the Communion, without coming to a time when he 
must cast all this slough as a pure hindrance to his intercourse 
with God. To put down chasubles by law seems to us a 
useless and mischievous interference with a silliness that will 
cure itself. Dr. Stanley is quite right in saying that if 
those who make much of Bishops won't yield to Bishops in this 
matter, they had better be let alone. If they are utterly given to 
spiritual frivolity they will not hurt people more in fine dresses 
than in poor, and if not, they will soon find this sort of rubbish a 
burden too heavy for grown-up men. But if any such services 
as the exorcism of palms and flowers are really legal, and not really 
obsolete, in the Anglican Church, they had better be abolished by 
law. We might just as well permit priests to slay victims on 
Stonehenge, as teach ignorant people that palm branches and 
flowers are swarming with devils till a gentleman in a chasuble and 
other gay dresses makes signs of the cross over them. 





BREAKFAST. 

REAKFAST has been a good deal neglected in the literature 

of gastronomy. ‘The little publication just issued by Mr. 
Bentley, and edited by some dreadful person who actually gives a 
receipt for dressed crab as a morning dish, is, we think, the first 
which has appeared in English devoted exclusively to the early 
meal. The true gourmand indeed we fancy rather despises break- 
fast as a mere arrangement for taking sustenance, lacking entirely 
that trace of science, an1 sub-flavour of art, and delicate aroma of 
conviviality which, by the consent of civilized mankind in all 
countries, attach themselves to dinner. The contempt is pro- 
bably instinctive, for the Australian black in his natural state eats 
his early handful of gum or fat insects standing, and squats at 
ease only when the half-raw opossum is ready for the afternoon 
enjoyment, but it has been deepened by civilization till breakfast has 
pased out of the hands of the gastronome into those of the doctor. 
One feeds oneself, and it is not on feeding that literary cooks can be 
tempted to display the full resources of their art. In France, indeed, 
where enjoyment is cultivated as a science, and the nasty com- 
promise between breakfast and dinner called lunch,—a meal where 
one has all the trouble of dining and none of its compensations, 
where a chop is considered meat, and housewives are not ashamed 
of hash, and fat porter is substituted for claret,—is unusual, break- 
fast has been the subject of some care. But then wine is taken 
at breakfast in France, and the faint odour of refined en- 
joyment which has always lingered around wine attaches 








itself even to the breakfast with which it is consumed. 
There is a possibility of art, of an awakening of the mind, 
even in some rare instances of a tepid gool-fellowship. In 
India, where coolness is the one source of comfort, where sitting in 
a draught is Elysiuin, an] ic2.1 water raises your spirits, and coffee 

really stimulates, and the chance of cold meat isa Separate and 
infrequent luxury, and breafast may be as elaborate as dinner 
without costing a farthing or an exertion, social breakfasting is a 
recognized habit. In England, however, the meal is eminently one: 
of utility alone. In very good houses you eat it in solitude, or with 
your wife, at the hour which suits yourself—an arrangement spe- 
cially designed to make good-fellowship intrusive, and among the 
middle classes business begins too early. Half of us want to be 
doing something at ten, and a meal at half-past nine, to be eaten 
while you are still chilled through, cannot therefore receive much 
attention. A cut of meat and a cup of coffee is considered suffi-. 
cient, and often too much, for Englishmen rise too late really to. 
enjoy eating before midday. Not that we mean to say anything 
in praise of early rising. ‘The man who asserts in a climate like 
this that it is a virtue to get up at six, and looks at you suspi- 
ciously, as doubting your moral fibre, because you get up at ten, 
ought to be made to wear a hair shirt, or shave with cold water, 
or use ‘* mottled” soap, or complete his theory of life by some other 
needless but self-exalting form of physical self-denial. But still 
the early riser, unpleasant person as he usually is, has the com- 

pensation of hunger, which his more self-in lulyent friend has not. 
We have known houses where simplicity was carried much farther- 
than this, where, though dinner was good, breakfast was utterly neg- 
lected, the women ate bread and butter, and the men were con- 

sidered well fed if they got fresh eggs and little scraps of red’ 
meat, supposel by courtesy to be bacon. Such contempt for 
humanity is, however, we are happy to say, becoming rare, and 
were the question of breakfast only studied with the keenness, 

ardour, and purity of purpose displayed on the greater question 

of dinner, would speedily be extinct. Of course any real reform 

on the point must arise from a development of the inward con- 
sciousness, a cultivation of the latent conscience of the stomach, but 
a gool deal of external aid can be gained from Mr. Bentley’s little 
brochure. Its e litor has made that one huge mistake about crab 
—as if one should begin breakfast with soup—but we have not 

discovered a second impiety of the kind, and his views upon 
omelettes are at once orthodox and expansive. ‘There is a little 
hint about the impropriety of turning omelettes in the frying 

pan which marks a refined mind, and he has the taste to place 
the true omelette before those over improved confections in which 

the first quality of the dish, its croquancy, is destroyed by the 

intrusion of foreign and comparatively gritty substances. 

Before breakfast can assume its proper place among the sub- 
jects of art it is necessary to decide what its central idea 
should be, and not only the central idea, but the central idea 
applicable to England. Bearing in mind that such of our 
countrymen as are capable of distinguishing between eating 
and feeding, who woull describe “ skilley,” for instance, as food, 
but not as breakfast, are people who will not waste morning 
time, the idea of breakfast should, we think, be the provision which 
best fortifies men for the labour of a long day. Women need not 
be considered, for they get a good mid-day meal, which is to them 
not unpleasant, for the children are about, and there is an interval 
between household supervision and visiting, and by a beneficent 
provision of nature they are exempt from the temptations of 
gourmandise. Few women worth a straw care a straw what they eat, 
and as few men do not care. To the last day of their lives the best 
and cleverest women will eat the horrid imitations of sponge called 
buns, and for those who can eat buns with a relish gastronomy is 
an impertinence. The object is to qualify men for work, and 
breakfast therefore must consist mainly of eatable solids cold. Not 
to speak of household convenience, hot meats, and in a less degree 
even hot fish, require wine, or they leave an upleasant fil 
upon the palate, and early wine is, on the whole, among 
a race of industrials living in a chilly climate a mistake. If at 
all strong it slightly diminishes business keenness and activity, 
and if very weak leaves neither the warmth which comes of fully 
satisfied appetite, nor the keenness which slight hunger fosters 
in city-bred men. The French feel that, and qualify wine and 
water by a petit verre of brandy,—the most dangerous habit into 
which an Englishman can fall. For those who live habitually im 
the open air beer may possibly be healthy, and it certainly did 
not hurt our ancestors, but with the majority of their weakly 
descendants the habit either produces corpulence or a per- 
manent irritability and sense of unrest. The instinct which has. 
led men to milder liquors swallowed hot is, we believe, sound, tea 
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being injurious only to the sedentary, cocoa only to the fat, and 
coffee in the morning to nobody, while the heat relieves the faint 
chill which in this climate a man who has not walked before 
breakfast is at breakfast sure to feel for nine months in the year. 
An instinct has in this matter come to the aid of science, 
but then people who respect their stomachs should draw the 
obvious deduction from their instincts, and taking mild liquors 
hot, should take their solids cold. Fried bacon under that rule 
stands prohibited, and eggs are only allowed hot because no 
Englishman ever thinks of eating them cold—except when laid by 
plovers—or has the faintest idea of the kind of ‘‘ confection ” into 
which the cold yolk of a hard-boile? egg could by a little art be 
turned. Of solids meat and bread are of course the best, vege- 
tables being forbidden, first, because they ought to be eaten the 
moment they are ready, and punctuality at breakfast is an 
abominable oppression; secondly, because the smell of all vegetables 
haunts a house; and thirdly, because, except the potato, they do 
not really strengthen, and breakfast is the doctor's meal. Every 
variety of cold meat, cold game, potted meat, potted game, potted 
fish, and those things which though meats, are not usually called 
meat, tongue, brawn, boar’s heal, pickled poultry—a luxury 
absurdly neglected—and ham, are good for the higher objects of 
breakfast. ‘The best are probably the potted things, and meats 
which are not meat, because they tempt men to eat bread, 
the best of all food, and for two reasons too much avoided 
by the well-to-do. They learn to like flavour, and bread by 
itself is very flavourless, and it is the custom in England to 
bake bread in the worst possible way, in such masses that the body 
of the loaf is a soft, spongy, white mass, very little more edible 
thana bun. Very good wives will let their husbands * peel the 
loaf,” but even they will not let anybody else, and so the poor men 
who would eat crust, /. e., good wheat flour properly baked, are 
forced either to eat flour half raw or abandon the bread for solid 
meat, Puddings of all kind are an abomination, and Mr, Bentley’s 
editor ought to be ashamed of himself for inserting them in his 
list. Indeed he is ashamed of them, for the chapter headed “ Pud- 
dings” is filled with receipts for meat, cheeses, and the peculiarly 
nasty agglomeration of chopped meat screwed in little bags of 
entrail called sausages. Cheese is banished from English breakfast- 
tables, though retained in Holland and some parts of Italy, and its 
exclusion seems to be based upon nothing more important than a 
passing fashion. Of lighter things, the entrées of the breakfast, 
eggs are the commonest, prawns, sardines, pickled palates, ome- 
lettes, cresses, and caviare are perhaps the best, and a great deal more 
might be done with the roes of different fish, the sounds of cod, 
and fish pickled in oil, than has yet been attempted. People are so 
unenterprising that we doubt if dried mango fish, the Indian deli- 
cacy, are procurable in London, and American cranberries, the 
one ‘* jam” a man may consider it no disgrace to like, never seem 
to pass through Liverpool. Hot buttered toast, buttered rolls, 
and soft buttered biscuits are all mistakes, partly for the reasons 
which should exclude hot meat, and partly from the fact that half- 
baked flour heated and drowned in butter makes the eater heavy 
for the day. Fruit is incomparably better at breakfast than at 
any other time, though so rarely seen in England, where, having 
the best fruit in the world, we studiously preserve it for the exact 
moment when we do not want it, and when its flavour spoils that 
We have seen human beiugs eat strawberries and 
A little fresh fruit is at breakfast a perfect 
inglish- 


of the wine. 
cream with Lafitte. 
digester, but in truth it is useless writing about fruit. 
men never will know anything about it, except how to grow the 
best fruits in the world. Nothing in the world comes near the 
brown greengage, but between the perversity of public taste and 
the indifference of the Duke of Bedford, who ought to be offered 
the alternative of quadrupling Covent Garden or attending the 
House every night for a twelvemouth, a real dish of greengages, 
a heaped dish, with six or eight dozens of the fruit in it, costs as 
much as half a dozen of champagne. Fruit should not be eaten 
in ones, but in masses, as the Americans eat it, and it would be, 
did not London set the fashion, while labouring under a mo- 
nopoly which absolutely forbids even reasonable competition. 
The idea of breakfast in fact should be cold solids and bread 
flavoured with prepared meat, and within these limits it is pos- 
sible, as Mr. Bentley’s book shows, to secure an almost infinite 
variety, and to compose a breakfast almost as carefully as a dinner. 
With three or four alternatives—say ham, cold chicken, potted 
fish, brawn, sardines, and perhaps mushrooms alone hot, the 
joint cold, tea, coffee, and cocoa—the last injuriously neglected, 
owing chiefly to an idea current among cooks that it can be made 
with water, whereas water should never go near it—even an 
Englishman may rise to his opportunities, and perceive that 














though the primary idea of breakfast must always be the vulgar 
one of food, still due dignity may by art be secured to its position 
among meals. If the alternatives seem too many, they can be 
reduced without injury to the great principle, and a slice of the 
joint, an egg, and a little potted meat or anchovy paste will yield 
a breakfast sufficient to secure the last of the requisites we intend 
to suggest. 

This is the capacity for eating a considerable meal. There is 
no time at which the average Englishman really needs a good 
supply of food so much as at breakfast. At dinner he is exhausted 
with the day, and wants succulent things and soups, and above all 
wine—food which gets into the blood quickly, yet which will not 
destroy his evening by sending him to sleep. But at breakfast 
he has not eaten for fourteen hours, and if he shares the antipathy 
we have expressed to lunch, will not eat again for nine more, and 
he has really to find fuel for the whole of his most active existence. 
He wants, or ought to want, a large meal, and we believe great 
breakfast-eaters are invariably healthy men. ‘Their frames are 
never exhausted, or tempted to prey on themselves, and make the 
nerves do the duty of the tissues, like the bodies of those who con- 
sider it sound hygiene to fritter away an appetite on tea and toast. 
They are incurable, for at heart they regard gastronomy as Dr. 
Colenso regards the Pentateuch, and must be given up, as Arch- 
bishops give up that unfortunate prelate; but to the faithful we 
may still suggest that the hygienic meal of the day—the one to be 
based most strictly on scientific data, is the one which Englishmen 
hitherto have most neglected, and in which perhaps only Scotch- 
men and Anglo-Indians perfectly succeed. ° 


THE DORSETSHIRE LABOURER. 
[From A CorRESPONDENT. ] 

HE interest excited by the committal of John Cross, a Dorset 
labourer, to fourteen days in the county gaol for the theft 
of a hurdle, has given rise to various statements from different 
quarters as to the actual condition of the labourers of the county. 
The system of labour varies considerably in different parts of the 
county. In some parts the farmer hires the man by the size of his 
family, and pays him accordingly. Thus advertisements are not 
uncommon in the local papers :—‘* Wanted a carter, with two or 
three working boys,” or, ‘‘ A Shepherd wanted, with a working 
family.” Should the boys, thinking to better themselves, obtain 
work elsewhere, the father would stand a chance of losing his 
place. In other parts of the county the truck system prevails to a 
considerable extent, and the men are paid a large portion of 

their earnings in kind, and not in coin. 

Lord Shaftesbury, in his letter to the Times entitled “The Dorset- 
shire Labourers,” makes statements which, however true as respects 
the village of St. Giles where his Lordship resides, the labourers 
even on other parts of his estate do not feel to be an accurate 
representation of their condition. 

Lord Shaftesbury states that for 10 months in the year the hours 
of labour are 8}, and for the remaining 2 months ‘he is paid for 
every hour beyond the 8} hours given in general, extra wages for 
his extra work.” ‘The hours of labour on most parts of his Lord- 
ship's estate, and throughout the neighbourhood generally, are 
during the 4 winter months, /. e. (from November 8 to March 7) 
from 7 a.m. to 5. p.m., which gives nine hours a day, an hour for 
dinner being allowed. During the remaining 8 months of the 
year the hours are from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., a period of 9} hours, the 
breakfast half-hour as well as the dinner hour being allowed. 
These are the hours of regular labour, subject of course to the 
variation which must arise from the occasional pressure of daily 
work —such for instance as when the steam thrashing-machine is 
used, which perhaps occurs twenty or more times in the course of 
the year, on the large farms. Some of the masters give their men 
on these occasions a pint of beer, others a larger allowance, some 
none at all, but no payment is made in money for the extra time, 
varying from 1} to 2 hours, which the men give. 

The opportunities of piece work which many of the labourers 
have, but by no means all, extend through the months of June, 
July, August, and part of September. During the month of hay- 
making the mowers, as they work by the acre, of course take their 
own time, their usual hours being from 5 a.m., sometimes earlier, 
to 8 p.m. When the grass is being carried the labourers work as 
long as daylight permits, and no extra money payment is made to 
the ordinary daysman. ‘The allowance of ale or cider is, on the 
average, a gallon per day. The average price of grass-mowing is 
2s. 3d. per acre. 

To the haymaking succeeds turnip hoeing, which the men also 
take by the acre, and work about the same hours as in the previous 
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month. The average amount of work done by each man is half 
an acre per day, at from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per acre. 

The allowances of beer or cider vary on different farms, but are 
much smaller than in haymaking or harvest. For the first week 
or fortnight of harvest the mowers and reapers only are engaged. 
Their usual hours are from 4} or 5 a.m. to 8 p.in., deducting 
their own time for meals. When the carrying begins, all hands 
are employed, and during the last month of harvest the men are 
seldom home before 9, often not before 10 o'clock. 

The average price paid for mowing wheat is 6s. per acre, for 
cutting it with the sickle 9s. ‘This includes clearing the ground 
and tying the wheat ready for loading. A good workman with a 
woman to help him tie may get through an acre in the day. Many 
labourers have an allowance of malt and brew their own beer, the 
nominal rate being a gallon a day. 

The mowing of the Lent corn averages from 1s, 6d. to 2s. per 
acre, and a fair mower will mow about an acre and a half per day. 
The payments of the carters and ordinary daysmen during the 
harvest month vary on the different farms. Some farmers pay 1/. 
for the month, in addition to the ordinary weekly wage. On 
other farms the men receive double wages, and the boys extra pay 
according to age. 

The expression in Lord Shaftesbury’s letter ‘money allow- 
ances” implies privileges granted beyond the fair earnings of a 
man, but when piece work is included in these so-called allowances, 
it is manifestly unjust, as the piece worker's gains, though larger, 
are earned at far greater expense to his physical strength, and 
cannot therefore be reckoned as privileges. These extra demands 
on his strength require more and better food than his ordinary fare. 
He has also to reckon on the uncertainty of weather. Besides the 
actual rain that will prevent him from working, he has to take 
into consideration the risk of having the corn beaten down by 
wind and storm, and thus the rapidity of his work materially 
hindered. He also has to find his own tools, which cannot be 
averaged at less than 7s. per annum. ‘The perquisites in money 
are stated by Lord Shaftesbury to amount to sums varying from 
2s. to 4s. 6d. per week. It may be so at St. Giles’s, but on other 
parts of his Lordship’s property the statement is incorrect, and I do 
not believe that anywhere else in the neighbourhood such a system 
prevails. 

Some of the farmers sell faggots to their labourers, and allow 
them the carriage free of expense, but this is by no means a rule. 
On some farms the labourers are allowed the privilege of buying 
bacon and cheese $d. or 1d. per lb. cheaper than market price, but 
they generally find it most advantageous to buy their provisions 
at the shops. Wages are usually paid monthly throughout this 
district. On one or two farms the men are paid fortnightly, and 
even weckly, and it is to be hoped that the latter system will soon 
be universal. 

Lord Shaftesbury states that an allotment increases the labourer’s 
income by Is. 6d. or 2s. per week. I do not deny that the quarter 
or half-acre is an immense boon to its possessor, but on careful 
investigation I cannot believe the profit to be so great as is stated. 
I subjoin the statements of two allotments taken down very care- 
fully from those who rent them. It will be seen that the labour 
is reckoned at its market value, for though it is, generally speak- 
ing, not so much cash out of the workman's pocket, yet it is done 
in the evenings, when, having finished his day’s work, he would 
otherwise rest and be with his family. 


A's Haury AcRE. 
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20 Days’ Labour at 1s. 6d. 1 10 O16 m4 Batley: vccsavees t+ 24s, 
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The discrepancy of the profits of the two allotments may be 
accounted for by a larger proportion of the smaller allotment being 
devoted to potatoes. It will thus be seen that A’s half-acre is an 
increase to his income of 11jd. per week, and B's quarter-acre 
adds 9d. per week to his usual earnings. These two statements are 





considered as fair examples by several labourers who have seen 
them. 

As to the matter of cottages, the rental is low. ‘Those on Lord 
Shaftesbury’s estate which rent immediately under his Lordship 
are ordinarily 2/. The farmers deduct one shilling a week from 
the wages of the labourers who live in the cottages which are 
attached to their farms. The present condition of many of the 
cottages is far from being what one could wish, and a walk 
through the district, to which his Lordship challenges the readers 
of his letter, would, I believe, convince any one that there is 
ample space for improvement. 

I have only to state that in writing the above I have no desire 
to make things appear worse than they are. I have taken pains to 
arrive at the truth, though I have utterly failed to find that the 
income of the Dorset labourer is 14s. 6d. per week. ‘The wages of 
the ordinary daysman do not exceed 9s. per week, which, reckon- 
ing double wages in the harvest month, amount to 251. 4s. per 
annum. How he out of this sum pays his house-rent, buys fuel, 
provisions, clothes, and provides for all the expenses of his family, 
and honestly pays his debts, is a problem which it is difficult to 
solve, but that this sum is an income common to many of the 
Dorsetshire peasantry I am perfectly certain. 

A. 

We add two letters which we can positively vouch for as the 

production of actual Dorsetshire field hands. 
Sir,—Having read the statemont written by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
respecting the Dorsetshire labourer, I feel it to be nothing but just to 
say a fow words in self-defence, for I know the greater part of the 
statements he has made is altogether groundless. Le has stated in the 
first place, that his land is good, but not remarkable for fertility : that 
can be accounted by a grand mistake that he made himself in making 
his farms so large that the farmer cannot manure half of his land, but 
by clean straw from the threshing machine, and that is very little good 
on chalkey soil. Then he has stated the labourer wages, and the houres 
of his labour per day; he states for 10 months in the year that the 
hours of labour to be from 7 to 5 with $ hour for Breakfast, and 1 hour 
for dinner ; but I do not know one farm where such rules are followed : 
the only time that the labourer goes to his work at 7 o’clock is from 
Nov. 8th to March 7th, which will make 4 months in the year instead 
of 10, and that 4 months they always have their breakfast at home 
before they go to their work, and only stop but one hour in the middle 
of the day, and all tho rest of the year they go at 6 o'clock in tho 
morning and work until 5 in the evening. With 4 hour for broakfast 
and | hour for dinner, that will make 9} hours instead of 8}. 

And then as to wages. 9s. per week is the standing wages for the 
labourer, and this is all in reality that he has to depend upon; the per- 
quisites and allowances in coin or material we do not understand, for 
in reality there is no such thing in existence. The master used to give 
their labourers the carriage of their fucl, but now none of them in our 
neighbourhood will do any carriage whatever, and as to potato ground I 
do not know but one farmer that allow their labourers any whatever, 
and as to piece work it can easily be explained. The piece work con- 
sists chiefly in turnip hoeing, grass mowing, and harvesting. As to 
grass mowing many of the mowers do not carn extra money enough to 
provide themselves with sythe and whetstone, and as to turnip hoeing 
at 5s. per acre it is much dearer money carned than what it is to work 
9 hours for 1s. 6d. Whatever men earn over their day pay must be 
earned in the morning before 6 o'clock and at night after 5 o’clock, and 
when men work longer than 9 hours they require 2 extra meals of food 
to support their strength, otherwise nature would sink under its burden. 
As to the harvest, men do not earn more than 2/. more than their %s. 
per week, and it is only a few that do that, for a great many are 
employed at harvest time by the day at 1/. for the harvest, so that you 
find yourself far short of 2s. 6d. per week thrown over the whole year; 
from Is. to 1s, Gd. is the highest estimate you can make for the best 
workman, and what little aman can carn extra at summer time is all he 
has to look forward too to pay his house-rent, his shoe bill, and fuel bill. 
Vhich do not come light where there is a family, and as to men being 
paid for their over hours, hay harvest and turnip sowing is net a fact, 
they never receive anything in the shapo of coin; all they have for that 
is two quarts of small beer or cider, just as a stimules to get their hard 
work done, and that they are very niggardly over. I think his Lordship 
was very much misled when he was pursuaided that men would not 
give up their perquisites for higher weekly wages ; I am quite sure they 
would be glad to give them up for higher wages, for in reality they 
would have no sacrifice to make. And as to piece work, it is much 


| more in the farmers favour than in the labourer, for when his turnips 


are spoiling for want of hoeing, he would not get them done by the day 
before they were overgrown, and then he would loose his crop, and I 
know from experience that work is done as a rule cheeper by the piece 
than by the day. Why then should piece work be accounted as a per- 
quisite ? 

His Lordship made a very bold calculation upon cottages and alotments 
which cannot be easily understood, for the cottages and gardens and 
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every convenient outhouse do not oxist in our locality, and I think we 
live in as good a part of Dorsetshire as can be found. And the allot- 
ments, why should they be considered as any part of the labourers 
wagos, OF as & reason why his master should pay him low wages because 
perhaps he might have a few potatoes to help feed his children instead 
of feeding them all upon bread? The labourer is very thankful for 
this allotment, but then why should he be bribed about it, he pays the 
yent equal to the farmer, and if the alotmont will pay the labourer 
1s. 6d. per week, as his lordship has stated, what must the farmers 1,000 
acres bring him in at the years end? I believe Lord Shaftsbury alot- 
ments is asa rule } acre, if after all expences be paid, that } acre will 
bring to the labourer Is, 6d. per week, that would amount to 3/. 18s. 
in the year: now if he had 1 acre, that would bring him in 15/7, 12s. in 
the year; now if we make the same caleulation on the farmers 1,000 
acres, wo find that will bring him in 15,6002 a year, according to 
such calculation I should think the farmer can well aford to raise the 
labourers wages. I think his lordship bas made very rash calculations 
in every respect, and I think that he went to the wrong sourse to find out a 
true bill by going to his tenants: had he considered the conduct of his 
late steward toward himself, he would have scen a very good speciman 
of the conduct of his tenants toward their labourers. If any working 
man will confirm his lordships statement as he affirms they will, they 
must have been bribed by their master to do so.—I am, yours truly, 
A DorsetsHimE LABOURER. 


Sir,—Experionce of four years labour on one farm. Common weckly 
pay 9 shillings. From the middle of November to the middlo of March 
in the following year, we begin work at seven o'clock in the morning 
and leave at five in the evening, and stop one hour to dinner out of the 
time, from the middle of March to the middle of November again wo 
begin work at six in the morning and stop half an hour to breakfast 
and one hour to dinner, and leave at five when we are at common day 
work. As to the regard of perquisites we gets none ; in the year of 1862 
we had the carriage of five hundred of coals given to us. The first 
commencment of peice work is grass mowing which generally lasts 
about five days, the price of which will allow us to earn about two 
shillings and sixpence aday, we work from five o'clock in the morning 
and leave off at seven ut night, next comes turnip hoeing as one peice 
comes after the other during the season we gets about fifteen days work 
the price of which will allow us to earn about two shillings and three 
pence a day, we work the same hours as at other peice work, next comes 
wheat harvest we gets about five days’ work, the price will allow us tg 
earn about five shillings a day a man anda woman. Then comes the 
mowing at Lent corn which generally lasts three days, the price will 
allow us to earn about three shillings a day, we work the same hours as 
at other times of peice work. For gathering in the harvest we gets 
two shillings a day; we generally gets three days’ work ; we work from 
five inthe morning until between eight and nine at night. Ours being 
asmall farm we have no great amount of peice work to do. Taking it 
on the average there is generally about six men to do what I have 
mentioned, and every man engaged in agricultural labour finds his own 
tools to work with in this neighbourhood. The extra money that we 
earns for peice work amounts to I/. 19s. 9d., and the extra hours that 
woe work at the work which I have just mentioned makes ten days one 
hour and a half extra over fifty-two weeks in a year which we gets 
nothing for. Readers, my weckly wages, perquisites, and privileges, 
gathered together amounts to nine shillings and ninepence a weck and 
a small fraction over. The net profit I got from.my allotment, being a 
quarter of an acre, is nine pence halfpenny a week, and I pay two 
pounds a year for my house rent. My Lord Shaftesbury said in his 
lotter it was good comfortable cottages and with every convenience of 
out-houses in this neighbourhood, but I am sorry to say it is not so. If 
the poor people gets one shilling and sixpence a week out of their allot- 
ment during the year what must the farmers get out of their thousand 
acres which have got better chances to work it than poor people.—I am 
yours truly, 
A Poor Dorsersiire LapourER WiTH A SMALL FAMILY. 
THE PRESIDENT AND HIS POWER. 
[From our SreciaL CorkesronpveENT.] 
New York, January 25, 1866. 

Tae events of the last four years, which have attracted the atten- 
tion of people in Europe to this country in an unusual degree, 
have doubtless corrected many misapprehensions there with 
regard to the people and the Government of the United States; 
but there is reason to believe that if some errors have been thus 
corrected others have been caused by the same circumstances. A 
state of civil war is not favourable to the study of the normal and 
usual working of the political institutions of any country, least of 
all in the case of a Democratic Republic with a fixed constitution. 
In no respect does the public mind of Europe seem to have been 
thus led farther astray than in its estimate of the political power 
of the President. ‘The importance which attached to all that Mr. 
Lincoln did, either in person, or through his Cabinet Ministers at 
the heads of the various departments, and who are merely his 
Secretaries, just as the Earl of Clarendon is Her Majesty's Sccre- 








tary of State for Foreign Affairs, but with this difference, that 
with you it is not Her Majesty but the Secretary who is respon- 
sible to the country, while with us it is not the Secretary, but the 
President,—the importance, then, of Mr. Lincoln’s acts, and the 
grave responsibilities which weighed upon him, and of which he 
showed such an ever present consciousness, not unnaturally led 
European observers to suppose that the President has a formative 
power which he does not possess, and an administrative power 
much greater than that which he does possess. But the fact is 
that Mr. Lincoln exercised a power differing not only greatly in 
degree, but absolutely in kind, from that which ever was, and it is 
to be hoped from that which ever will be, exercise by any other 
President. ‘This was because we were in a state not only of war, 
but of civil war, and the President added to his ordinary function 
of Chief Civil Magistrate, his in fact usually dormant or merely 
formal function of Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
and because Congress gave him the power of suspending the 
operation of the writ of Ilabeas Corpus. Exercising this tremen- 
dous war power within the limits of the country, and wherever there 
was occasion for its exhibition, in the North as well as in the South, 
he seemed, in fact really was, little less than an absolute monarch, 
responsible directly to Congress as the representative of the 
people. It is perhaps difficult for European political students to 
conceive of a nation having a rigidly inflexible Constitution like 
ours, and yet a Government so flexible in its working that such 
an almost absolute ruler as our President was one year ago, hav- 
ing more than half-a-million of men under arms at his command, 
should now, in the natural and orderly course of things, have 
become a mere civil magistrate, for the proper execution of laws 
which he has no share in making, other than the liberty of giving 
advice which nobody is bound to heed, or imposing a veto which 
can be very easily set aside. Yet such a flexible Government is ours. 
So nearly absolute was the President, so nearly impotent is the 
President of the United States, and what he was civil war may 
make him again. But with the war his power as a ruler ceased ; 
now he has, except as a magistrate, only influence. ‘Therefore it 
is that I direct attention to the following passage in a leading 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette of January 5, an article by no 
means peculiar in the view which it presents to British readers :— 


“Probably few statesmen or rulers, even if statesmen by profession 
and rulers by hereditary right, ever had so hard a task set before them 
as that to which tho accidental President of the United States is now 
bending all the energies of his vigorous but uncultivated mind. Hoe 
has to restore peace after a civil war unexampled in its magnitude and 
almost unexampled in the strength and bitterness of the angry passions 
it evoked. He has to organize industry, government, production, and 
prosperity—or at least to pave the way for their reorganization —through 
a vast country, in which all previously oxisting social relations have 
been utterly abolished and reversed, and all old administrative agencies 
have been cast down. He has to recover a thoroughly exhausted 
territory as rapidly as possible from an exhaustion which, if it lasts, 
threatens famine and destitution to incalculable numbers. He has to 
reconstruct a Union severed by one of the fiercest convulsions that ever 
rent States asunder,” &c. 


It is evidence of no incapacity or want of observation in a 
European writer that he should be so much in error upon this 
point, but the fact is that none of these statements are true. 
President Johnson has not to restore peace, or to organize industry, 
or to recover exhausted territory, or to reconstruct a Union. 
Peace was restored with the cessation of military resistance to 
national authority ; with the organization of industry, the Govern- 
ment has even in time of peace nothing at all to do, or with the 
recovery of the energies of an exhausted territory, that is left with 
us to private enterprise ; and as to the reconstruction of the Union, 
even if the Union needed reconstruction, that is a matter entirely 
in the hands of Congress, as to which the President can only 
advise, with no present prospect of his advice being particularly 
regarded bya majority which is strong enough even to nullify 
his veto. Of what the President’s function is, now that there is 
peace in the land, Mr. Johnson appears to have a very clear idea, 
as he is wont, and to cling to it very tenaciously, after his man- 
ner. He has recently sect forth to various people in private, or 
with semi-publicity, his views of what there is to be done and of 
his power to do it; and as his declarations have been given, 
evidently with his sanction and from written memorandums, in 
the Washington correspondence of a Cincinnati paper, perhaps I 
cannot do better for the readers of the Spectator than to set these 
views succintly before them. 

For the many amendments of the Constitution now proposed 
President Johnson has not a high respect. ‘To the proposal on 
the part of the Radicals that if he would be satisfied with amend- 
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ments basing representation on voters, making all men equal 
before the law except in the matter of suffrage, repudiating the 
rebel and guaranteeing the national debt, they would take directly 
hold of the question of reconstruction, and admit Tennessee at 
once, on her acceptance of these amendments, Mr. Johnson replied 
that although he once thought well of Constitutional amendments, 
his judgment was now against them ;—that they unsettled the 
foundation of the republic, and made the provisions of its 
organic law ‘‘like the work of town meetings.” Repudiating 
the rebel debt, and guaranteeing that of the Government by 
a clause in the Constitution, he simply scouted. And indeed, 
to obtrude comment, would it not be ridiculous, almost 
puerile, for a powerful nation to incorporate in its Consti- 
tution one provision that it will not pay the debts which its 
enemies incurred to attain its destruction, and one other, that it 
will pay those it incurred to ensure its own safety? Mr. Johnson 
objects particularly to the proposal of Constitutional amendments 
in a Congress representation in which is denied to certain States 
of the Union. ‘They must be passed upon by all the States, and 
ratified by three-fourths of them. States expected to do this 
should also be permitted to act upon the proposal of these amend- 
ments. Nor did he think it right to demand the adoption of any 
amendment whatever, as the condition of representation in Con- 
gress, because the States lately in rebellion were now in the 
Union, and ‘entitled to all the rights of States.” This 
particular objection to the proposed Constitutional amendments, 
Mr. Johnson applies equally to the endeavour to impose the same 
conditions upon the Southern States by legal enactments. He 
regards all these proposals as ‘bills for the dissolution of the 
Union,” because they virtually turn out the States in providing 
conditions for their return. ‘The assumption that the Confederated 
States were ever out of the Union he regards as a mere fiction. 
The loyal Government was temporarily overthrown, and has to be 
restored again; but “ these States were entitled to be repre- 
sented in Congress all through the rebellion,” and Congress dealt 
with them at that time as States, while since the rebellion their 
claims to representation and consideration have increased because 
‘* their governments are more republican, more democratic, more 
in harmony with the spirit of our institutions than they ever were 
before.” More, these States are in the Union because they were 
submitting to the national laws, receiving the benefit of regular 
national administration, and performing, as far as they are con- 
cerned, all their State duties and functions. As to the admis- 
sion of their representatives to seats in Congress, that did not 
touch the question of their being, as States, an integral part of 
the Union: Representation is but one of the rights of the States. 
The admission of members to seats is the prerogative of Congress, 
and if disloyal men, or men objectionable from past enmity to the 
Government, were sent as delegates, let them, for those reasons, 
or for any others which apply to them personally, be excluded. 
But he regards it as grossly wrong to deprive States of represen- 
tation because of objections to individuals; and as to keeping them 
out of the Union, or in any way affecting their rights by such a 
course, that of course, for the reasons above given, is impossible. 
In the case of such exclusion, the States are merely deprived of 
rights to which their claim is complete and undeniable. 

This is Mr, Johnson's view of the present political situation. 
But he said something more which is of especial interest in regard 
to the subject first mentioned in this letter, and which will show 
his European critics how much they have misuaderstood his posi- 
tion in regard to what is callei ‘* reconstruction.” ‘This was 
that his action in prescribing terms on which the States lately in 
rebellion should be recognized, ‘‘ in so far as he had pre- 
scribed any, was in reality, and was meant only to be, advisory.” 
Lo went on so say in conclusion upon this subject, that ‘“* He had 
not intended that his own requirements should be considered as 
conditions precedent, which the Executive, or any branch, or all 
branches of the Government had any right to exact, before these 
States should be entitled to recognition as States of the Union.” 
A very significant declaration this, and it is made the more so by 
the character of Mr. Johnson's mind, and his constant habit of 
looking to the whole people, rather than to Congress even, for 
sanction of his course in every respect. Mr. Johnson is a very 
considerate man. Ife looks at all sides of every question that is 
brought before him ; considers it in regard to its merits, and as to 
what is politic; he labours hard, and makes up his mind slowly, 
acting all the while with a certain cold-blooded indifference to 
what may be called the sentimental aspect of the case. He 
regards himself as a kind of intellectual machine for executing 
the laws and preserving the Constitution. If there is to be 
any reform of the Government, it is to be effected through 





Congress and through the people at large. As to him, he has 
his instructions in the Constitution, and he obeys orders. He 
lacks a certain sad sweetness that softened Mr. Lincoln's rugged 
nature, no less than the humour that cheered him under his 
heavy burden. Mr. Johnson is hardly even a sociable man; hag 
no close, intimate friends; seems to think little even of the 
charms of family intercourse. He takes his seat at table just 
when business makes it convenient ; sometimes before, sometimes 
after the rest, and cares little where he sits, at head, foot, or side. 
Mr. Lincoln, with all his lack of polish, was careful about these 
matters, because he took to heart the sentiment of which they 
are the outward sign. From such a character as Mr. Johnson's 
traits reveal no reform measure, no philanthropic policy could 
well be looked for, even if it belonged to the President to take the 
initiative in such matters. But in time of peace the President 
of the United States has not the power of originating, either 
directly or through his Ministers, a single measure, however 
trifling, or of compelling Congress to pursue a line of policy in 
accordance with his views. He has only the right of advising 
and of administering the Government for four years, in accord 
with Congress or at issue with it. As to the people, in my judg- 
ment they may be looked to for an unqualified and almost 
unanimous support of Mr. Johnson, in his present views of his 
duties and those of Congress. A YANKFE. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S DOCTRINE. 

(To tHe Eprror or tne ‘“ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—In the last number of the Spectator, Professor Huxley has 
paid me the great compliment of stating that were I to tell him 
to-morrow that I could by a word cause a stoue to fall upwards, 
he would feel bound to suspend his judgment until such time as 
the matter could be fully investigatel. It is not often that [ 
find myself unable to reciprocate the sentiments of my eminent 
friend. But on the present occasion I feel bound to say, that 
were he to confide to me the statement of his ability to reverse by 
a word the action of gravity, my judgment regarding him would 
find most mournful expression in the line :— 

‘*Q what a noble mind is here o’erthrown !”’ 

The evidence of the permanence of natural laws is not that of a 
generation, but of many generations ; and against its accumulated 
weight the averment of an individual, or even of a group of in- 
dividuals, though it may claim a theoretic chance of being right, 
is practically of no account. 

The real strength of science is not, I think, manifested either by 
logic or by authority. Its influence is slower and surer than any 
that could be brought to bear upon a jury of the present day. It 
gradually attunes the mind to the methods of nature, and super- 
stition dies, not through any formal demonstration of its error, 
but by its simple incapacity to live in the presence of scientific 
truth. 

I would add, in conclusion, that the body of that truth, its cha- 
racter and magnitude, the knowledge which it embraces of the 
heavens and the earth and the fires under the earth, of sensation 
and thought and life and death, have deepened indefinitely the 
impression which the mystery of this Universe has produced, from 
the time of Job to that of Hamilton, on every profoundly religious 
mind. Under the influence of this impression Zophar asks, 
“ Canst thou by searching fin] out God?” Under its influence 
Hamilton affirms that ‘ to think God is as we can think Him to be 
is blasphemy ;” and he states in language as bold as that so im- 
pressively uttered in St. Martin’s Hall, and which has evoked so 
much criticism, wise and uowise, fair and unfair, that ‘* the highest 
consecration of all true religion must be an altar to the Unknown and 
Unknowable God.”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Atheneum Club, February 11, 1866. Joun TYNDALL. 


[Mr. Huxley's expression was not ‘‘ on the altar of the Unknown 
and Unknowable God,” but “ on the altar of the Unknown and Un- 
knowable,” an important difference, to which in great part our 
error was due. ‘There was nothing in the lecture even to suggest 
to us a belief in God, and much reason to have expected some 
guarding word, if Mr. Huxley had been anxious to prevent mis- 
understanding. We exceedingly regret our mistake, but it was 
not unnatural, and our language certainly conveyed no tinge even 
of reproach, though much of profound respect.—Ep. Spectator.] 





* CONVOCATION ON CONSCIENCE.” 
[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—If it be dishonest that the sole tax-aided education in a parish 
should be conscientiously unavailable to some taxpaying Dissenter, 
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«it leas dishonest that it should be conscientiously unavailable to 
the taxpaying clergyman ? 

Let me speak for myself. Setting little by mere book-rote, I try 
to teach my children worship by bringing them to join with mein 
acts of worship. For our ix Avs dpyuucoda every morning | 
pray with them from the Church’s Prayer Book, I rehearse with 
them the Church’s Creel, I sing a hymn with them for the 
Church’s season, I say a word to them as the Church's minister. 

But if a section of them were outside the door as Dissenters, my 
work would be half ruined for those who are within. By that con- 
spicu us absence I should feel my own position destroyed. I 
must rehabilitate myself by distinct declarations of the evil case of 
those outsiders, and the un-Christianity of their separation. Or 
rather, I must be deprived of tax-aid altogether,—dishonestly, as 
it seems to me, Sir, according to your argument. 

‘These feelings are compatible with belief that the Bishop of 
Natal is a very considerable benefactor to the Church. 

Parsonage, Selby. F. W. Harrer. 


r 
BOOKS. 
=" 
MR. MAURICE ON TIE HISTORY OF 
REPRESENTATION.* 

Tuts is a book whose direct influence on current representative 
theories is not likely to be very great or immediate, but whose 
indirect influence on all the great formative principles which go to 
determine political character will only be underrated by the 
shallowest and most ignorant criticism. ‘There are three great 
historical impressions left upon us by the study of these lec- 
tures,—all true, all of wide political bearing, and all too often 
forgotten in the hasty ripple of temporary politics. The first | 
is that the power of self-organization is a premonitory symptom | 
of the fitness of any class for being formally recognized in the | 
constitution of the nation and State. Such a power was 
shown by the old feudal Barons in the contest with the Crown 
which ended in Magna Charta; such a power, again, was 
shown by the burghers and freemen of the cities in the organi- 
zation of those great municipal bodies which compelled a recog- 
nition in the first summons of the House of Commons; such 
a power, again, the great manufacturing capitalists showed in the 
first quarter of the present century just before our great Reform 
Bill ; and such a power the working class have shown ever since 
1848, in the sudden success and unexampled spread of those great 
co-operative societies and trades’ unions, which have raised up a 
new power in the State. ‘The second great historical impression 
conveyed is that the actual function of ‘ representing’ not only great 
popular bodies, but even political ideas of far wider reach than the 
area of any one nation, changes hands in all ages in the most strik- 
ing way, the ‘ natural’ representatives either of classes or thoughts 
often ending by opposing those very notions which they began 
by most earnestly advocating, and their antagonists actually ac- 
cepting and executing the duties which they had first denounced 
asa breach of trust. Lastly, Mr. Maurice leaves upon us the deep 
impression of an overruling providential order, bringing truer and 
truer conceptions of the various services of which each section of 
the people is capable to the whole nation, out of every great 
political excess and shortcoming, arrogant or indolent, into which 
we have been successively betrayed; and though he does not 
diminish our sense of the importance of wise and considerate 
action, Mr. Maurice certainly does much to remove that undue 
trepidation lest any error which honestly developes the tendencies 
of the day should be final and irremediable, which eager political, 
in conjunction with a slender historical, feeling is too apt to 
engender, 

Mr. Maurice is very happy in his illustration of the necessity of 
the capacity for social organization, and even of the necessity of 
the consciousness of capacity for such organization, to fit any class | 
whatever for political power. Until its members feel the obli- | 
gation of their duties to each other, they are not competent | 
to take upon them their share of the duties of the State. His 
first illustration of this notion is taken from Shakespeare's 
Corivlanus, and must have produced a very profound effect on 
the working men for whom it was written, if we may judge at 
least by the effect it produced on the minds of working men for 
whom it was not written :— 


“There is a passage in Corivlanus which states, as well as any prose 
narrative could, a great fact in Roman history, a fact that marks 
@ crisis In it, and which, at the same time, reveals most strikingly the 

* The Workman and the Franchise, Clapteis fron tnglish History on the Repre- 
Seitution aud Edneation of the Peop'e. By Frederick Denisou Meu ‘ce, M.A. Lou- 
dou: Siraban. 1866, 

















temper of the Roman aristocrat, and the light in which he regardod, 
not the people, but the commons. Caius Martius is talking with his 
more moderate and reasonable friend, Menenius Agrippi, about some 
concessions which had been made to the plebeians by the Senate, con- 
cessions which, of course, seem to him cowardly and ignominious: 
Menenius asks— 
* What is granted them ? 
‘ Mar. Five tribunes to defend their vulgar wisdoms, 
Of their own choice: one’s Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not.—'Sdeath ! 
The rabble should have first unroof'd the city, 
Ere so prevail'd with me: it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For insurrection’s arguing. 
‘Men. This is strange. 
‘Mar. Go, get you home, you fragments !' 


That word fragments is chosen with marvellous skill. It exprosses. 
better than any epithet could the scorn of Martius for a mere crowd. 
It has nothing organic in it; nothing of the fellowship which belongs 
to a race; nothing of the cohesion which is inan army. He despises 
those who form the crowd for this reason. And if the assumption were 
a true one, if these plebeians had been only fragments, one would 
recognize in the scorn the sentiment of a gallant soldier who enterod 
Corioli alone, who felt in himself how much manhood is above multi- 
tude. But Caius Martius was uttering a falsehood—a falsehood which 
has been odious in those who have repeated it in later days, if it was not 
soin him. These men were not fragments. They belonged to families. 
They had mothers, if not so stately as Volumnia: wives, if not so fulf 
of fears as Virgila. They had a past in their ancestors, as ho had in 
his: a future in their children, as much as he could have in his. And 
they were members of the same city, whether he thought so or not. 
How could that be proved? How could it bo shown that they were 
not fragments; that they were organic ; that they had a common mind ? 
It was shown by that demand for tribunes which the Senate, in spite of 
its own reluctance, in spite of the remonstrances of such men as Caius. 
Martius, was forced to concede. When the plebeians elected tribunes, 
they refused to be treated as portions of a mass or a mob, They proved 
themselves an integral portion of the Commonwealth.” 


Aud Mr. Maurice follows this idea steadily throughout his book- 
He shows how uniformly those who have once forced them- 
selves into the organization of the State have treated those still 


| outside the recognized political barrier as ‘fragments,’ and too 


often wished to keep them fragments ;—how strangely the attempts 
made at different times (in former centuries by the Franciscan 
friars, quite lately by the democratic levellera of the French 
Revolution) to organize these fragments ex masse rather by 
obliterating all the existing distinctions between the different 
classes of popular duties and functions, instead of encourag- 
ing the minute beginnings of characteristic social organization 
as subsidiary to greater and nobler political functions, have 
failed,—and yet not failed, because they have kept alive from 
century to century the final purpose of all civilization, to bring 
out that ‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity’ in men which cannot 
truly exist without a diversity of functions, but which are too often 
hidden and lost in the confusion caused by the traits of super- 
ficial diversity. 

The second great feature of Mr. Maurice's book is equally 
important in itself and characteristic of its author. Of the 
ability with which he illustrates the strange and striking 
fluctuations between the representative character of different 
elements in the State, and sometimes of different States in a 
great international struggle, we must speak briefly, but cam 
scarcely speak too strongly. We can but take a few very scat- 
tered illustrations. He shows, for instance, how Henry VIIL, at 
the very moment when he was striving most eagerly to represent 
the Orthodox Church against the heretics, became in spite of 
himself the representative of the national feeling against the 
Orthodox Church ;—how, in the eighteenth century, the Tories, 
who professed to be the representatives of the personal authority of 
the Crown, became through the change to the Hanoverian dynasty 
the representatives of constitutional jealousy of the Crown, an? 
the Whigs, who had represented the latter feeling, became, in 
their anxiety to support the new dynasty, representatives of the 
former ;—how, again, in the great war at the beginning of this 
century France, who had started with the idea of emancipating 
the nations, became the representative of the idea of an imperia? 
suppression of all national liberty, and England, who had started 
with the idea of supporting all the hereditary and prescriptive 
rights of kings against nations, ended with being the champion 
of the national liberties of Europe against their imperial op- 
pressors. In none of these cases have we chosen the best, 
but only the simplest and most popular, of Mr. Maurice's 
illustrations of the truth that, after all, men very seldom 
do represent exactly what they undertake and are expected 
to represent, but often become, by the power of circumstances 
and of sympathies too strong for abstract principles, the repre- 
sentatives of precisely the opposite cause to that which we should 
expect, as the Bishops who in one reign represented the Stuart 
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despotism, in the next but one beeame, under James IT., the repre- 
sentatives of the popular liberties. The great interest of this vein 
of thought in the book is,.that. it teaches. us how. much greater is 
the law which governs the whole nation than-the Jaw.of.ang dittle 
dit of organic arrangement which we may suppose to provide for 
the health of a specific vital function in the national constitution. 
Suddenly a eertain organism appears to have lost its natural action ; 
we should suppose that the whole body will fall into decay; and 
to our great astonishment.the part which seems least,likely to take 
up the special function thus paralyzed: appears to be fulfilling it, 
so that two important political organs have for a time interchanged 
their specific work. Nothing can teach one more instructively 
how deep is the sympathy between different elements of a great 
nation,—how identical after all are the general conditions of poli- 
tical feeling underlying the most important differences of circum- 
stantial influence and hereditary tradition. 

But naturally enough with such a writer, the conviction impressed 
in this book which perhaps outweighs both the others, is the convic- 
tion that all the vicissitudes of political history which seem to the 
actors of such immense and overwhelming significance, are really 
overruled and guided by a diving power which is not in danger of 
being checkmated by defects of ‘statesmanship, or even the most 
dangerous spasms of popular error,—so long a3 the character of 
the nation grows in fidelity and strength. No conviction can 
be so important to any political class as that which Mr. Maurice 
so finely expresses in the following passage, after sketching the poli- 
tical history of the Civil War and the Protectorate :— 

* Any one who contemplates this series of events, may feel exceed- 
ing gratitude to Mr. Carlyle for scattering some of the mists in whieh 
court, clerical, constitutional, and republican historians had enveloped 
the life of Cromwell: It is not the exaggeration of a hero-worshipper 
to say that Cromwell interprets the Puritan movement of the time, 
redeems it from its merely sectarian character, shows it to have had a 
might which the preachers could not have imparted to it, and which no 
parliamentary government, could express, The exaggeration of the 
hero-worshipper only appears when the man is glorified to the denial of 
the very truth which the-man asserted; when the belief in a divine 
government, permiment through all changes of outward events, is 
treated as having perished with him, and as noeding the avatar of somo 
similar champion to rostore it. Supposing he. was rigit—supposing 
what he said, and strove, amidst strange confusions, to translate into 
action, was not a phantasy,—it ought to be good for all the previous and 
for all the subsequent stages of English history. An interruption in the 
sequence of that: history must then have been permitted, not really to 
break the chain of it, but to show how closely all the links of it are 
bound together ; to explain what truth was hidden under the arbitrary 
¢laims of monarchs, under the ambition of churchmen, as well as under 
all the protests against those arbitrary claims and that ambition; to 
<liscover the great worth of a representative assombly, as well as the 
iimits of its worth; to give us some scale for ascertaining the power of 
a religious conviction in promoting moral. and political freedom; some 
test of the check which the same conviction imposes on moral and 
political.freedom, w'a > it loses its life aud passes into the symbol of a 
smaller or a largir, a patronized or a militaut school.” : 


Perhaps there is no more serious error which politicians, even as 
politicians, can make, than the error of panic at any political 
change, however undesirable they may think it, and however 
seriously they may feul it to be their duty to oppose it. We be- 
lieve it to be not only a needless mistake, on the ground that, as 
Mr. Maurice shows, the salf-righting power of any great national 
character under the guidanez of God is so immens2,—but also a 
dangerous mistake, tending to increase the risk of the special evil 
feared.. Take the case of a democratic change now so reason- 
ably feared, and objected to, as we think, on very adequate 
grounds. ‘The notion that the evil, if it comes, is likely to be 
without compensation and irreparable, both paralyzes the judgment 
of the more conservative reformers, and leads them to take up 
that. excited line of ‘defence which persuades their assailants 
(justly or unjustly) that they are fighting for a selfish mono- 
poly and not for justice. Those who think with Mr. Maurice 
that any change,- however mistaken it appears to our eyes, if 
gravely adopted by the nation after honest argument and warn- 
ing, will, even though an error, teach us something which we 
could not have learnt so well perhaps even by a wiser course, and 
probably itself provide the political discipline by which, in a 
generation or two, the error may be more than retrieved, will have 
infinitely more advautage in the temper in which they resist, than 
those who think that the destiny of the nation hangs absolutely 
on the cast of the die. Moreover, nothing is more likely to render 
an excluded class politically greedy, than to believe that they 
can really gain all the power and privilege they look for by a 
single effort. If Mr. Maurice can but. teach them to believe 
that there is a restraining rule over every greedy class that 
clutches unduly at. power, which is able. to punish them more 
severely by granting their wish in the fullest way than by 





very different spirit. In fact nothing is politically more danges. 
ous for any class than the false dream that they can command 
their own future by a pushing move or two.- The intimate conyic. 
tion that we are all working under conditions so strict that we may 
after all gain more by losing our game than by winning it, if we 
only lose it honestly, is the most sobering and at the same time 
the most inspiriting creed which ever regulated the hot game of 
politics, and preserved the different parties concerned at once 
against either a wish for unjust advantage, ora pusillanimons 
desire for leave of absenee from the struggle. 





OVER THE PYRENEES INTO SPAIN.* 

Tue tender mercies of publishers are cruel. Poor Miss Eyre 
earned some money ani some public favour -by chronicling her 
walks in the South of France, economizing francs and half-franes, 
and carrying her own carpst-bag. Nothing would please her hard- 
hearted publisher but her renewing the exp2riment in a leas ciyj- 
lized country. He sent her forth in a dress that exposed her to 
constant annoyance, with a dog that entailed fresh expenses by 
being sick on a carpet, and with eyes to which all order festered, 
It would really seem as if he sent an emissary before her to poison 
the min ls of guides, innkeepers, and the natives generally against 
her, to make whole towns turn out anil hoot her, ani to sow a 
plentiful crop of ‘* jumpers and crawlers” in all the places where 
she was to court unwilling sleep. Certain it is that he wanted 
her to have an adventure with brigan 1s; it would tell so well in 
her book. Wecan imagine the delight he must feel at all her 
minor mishaps, even though the brigands were denied her. Per- 
haps he shook his head at first when she brought the manuscript 
to his office; ‘* No brigands, mvam! I’m afraid, after Mr. Moans, 
the public will not be content without brigands.” But then Miss 
Eyre tells him that in Andorre two boys sat a donkey on her 
canine companion, and then threw a stone weighing three pounds 
at herself. ‘The publisher is consoled. ‘‘ Capital, ma’am, capital! 
just the thing for the public ; have you still the mark on your 
head? We might have it photographed.” 

Seriously, we think thit Mr. Beutley’s alvic2 to Miss Eyre 
was neither kind nor wise. It was not Miss Eyre’s object to go 
through as much discomfort as possible and write a grumbling 
book upon it, but how could she expect anything else under the 
circumstances ? She will say that her object was to see the true 
life of Spain, or even to spy out the nakedness of the land. But 
her constant complaints of ‘uncivil usage, and the rash generaliza- 
tions she builds upon it, detract from the value of her experience. 
We can understand that it was unpleasant to Miss Eyre to be 
hooted at in the streets of Barcelona because she was dressed in 
an unusual manner. Intolerance of anything strange is certainly 
the mark of a low civilization. And it is true that any one may 
appear in almost any costume in Paris without attracting much 
attention. But let Miss Eyre show herself in London ‘‘in a cloak 
and flapping Leghorn hat, and by the aid of a chair mounting a 
lean sorry beast, not much unlike the celebrate] Rosinante in 
leanness and form; accoutrel with an old leathern bridle fastened 
beneath the animal's head with rope, and eked out with whipcord 
to lengthen it; a cumbrous man’s sadile, over which was an 
old woollen rug; a sack with my shawl, containing my guide- 
books, &c., at one end, and a sinall tin bonnet-box at the other ; 
while behind me was strappel my carpet-bag of clothes and 
my small travelling bag, and in my hand, instead of a whip, 
[ flourished the well known ‘ Mrs. Gamp,’” and we will ensure 
her as warm a reception as she met with in Spain. ‘The 
greatest of living poets was hootel in London some2 years 
ago because he had an eye-glass stuck in his eye. Others who 
have departed from establishe 1 Eaglish traditions by wearing their 
hair long, or committing any similar outrage on public feeling, 
have also been maltreated. What was the fate of any mim who 
abstained from shaving before the moustache movement was gene- 
rally sanctioned? What was the fate of the first man who opened 
an umbrella? ‘The truth is, that any singularity is resented in a 
place where people are accustomed to uniformity. Miss Eyre was 
singular iu Spain, and she had to pay the penalty. 

Of course this does not justify the Spaniards for their rudeness. 
But it might have occurred to Miss Eyre before starting on her 
journey that Spain was a very untravelled country, that the 
Spaniards were behind the rest of Europe, and that the unpro- 
tected female was sure to be a novelty. If she had not courage 
aud philosophy to be a novelty in a coantry devoted to its own 
customs, she should not have undertaken the task. As it is, she 
resembles the amateur casual whose courage failed him at the 





oi “Over the Pyrenees into Spain, iy Mary Ey.e, author of * A Lidy's Wa.ks in the 


denying it, we shall have them discussing the matter in aj gout of Frauce.” Lond.n: Beul-y. 130. 
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skilley, and who asked to be let go on production of his card. Miss 
is always showing her card. She tells a sergent de ville in Barce- 


nl tor ; I willtsllthewhole world in.the beok I am 


Jona, “Iam a wri 
goin 
an io =e 
an author by profession. At Granada she applies for permission to 
visit the Alhambra at all hours, asshe is an English writer. In the 
next page an officer stares her in the face, and she says, “ Monsiews, 
je suis une auteur anglaise, et cela sera connu de tout le monde.” 
‘Talking with some Spaniards, she annouuces hor intention of 
abusing Spain heartily :—‘* My profession is that of a writer ; my 
last work on France was very favourably received by the public, 
and my publisher asked m2 to write a similar tour in Spain. It 
was my duty to accept the offer, and to labour in the field God 
appointed me.” But Miss Eyre dogs it grudgingly and of neces- 
sity. If her book finds its way over the Pyrenees into Spain—as 
we sincerely hope it may—it will not dv the good it might have 
done if she hal written more calmly and in a better temper. The 
relation of such incidents.as that of the dirt in her room being | 
awept out under protest into the next room, will teach the natives | 
of Spain to be more particular. Cultivated Spaniards who travel | 
will insist on their rooms being swept and kept clean, others will | 





follow their example, and the censure of one traveller will in time | 
filter through the whole nation. But when Miss Eyre complains | 
that the Spanish women muy dress in a way that is singular to) 
her without the Spaniards finding it singular, while she may not | 
dress in a way that is natural in England without the Spaniards 

finding it singular, the Spaniards can oaly shrug their shoulders. 

In like manner, Spain may feel it a serious reproach that strangers 

should be insulted in her towns. It may urge her to more industry 

to be told, and to have it proved by various testimony, that every- 

thing which is well done in Spain is the work of the foreigner. It 

may shame the Madrid officials, though we doubt if officials are to 

be shamed, to have it publicly statel that they refused to send a 

telegram about some lost luggage because they were not bien 

with the railway on which the luggage was lost. But what good 

do23 Miss Eyre expect to do by letting the insults of the Andor- 

van mob betray her into a denunciation of all republics as 

‘dreadful places, from the huge on2 of America to the pocket 

republic, Andorre?” It may of course be true that ‘ the Andor- 

rans are averse to any alterations, even for the better. Theys 
have given up working the iron mines, which yielded iron of 

excellent quality, ‘for fear,’ say they, ‘that if we work them, 

and the riches of our mountains are known, either France or 

Spain will annex our territory, and we shall lose our independ- 

ence.’ The best thing that could befall the Andorrans would be 

to lose this boasted independence. It consists only, in not pro- 

gressing with the rest of the world ; in being able to remain poor, 

bigoted, ignorant, dirty, lazy, and vicious.” But the same thing 

is said of the small States of Germany, which are not republics. 

The same thing was said of the poverty of Savoy as the reason for 

annexing it to France. And much the same thing is said of our 

English independence by that severe judge of his countrymen, 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

If we reject Miss Eyre’s sweeping generalization about all 
republics, we are bound to admit that she makes out a case against 
Andorre. ‘There is some personal feeling in her statement that 
in Andorre it is not the custom to punish any crime short of 
murder, and then only under very aggravated circumstances, 
but she brings instances to prove it. A young man wanted 
money, so he went to the cottage of a wealthy proprietor, told him 
and his wife that their daughter had fallen down a precipice, and 








had sent him to fetch them. They went with him, and on coming 
to a lonely place he made them lie down, robbed them, and on | 
their trying to escape murdered them. ‘I'be principal Andorrans | 


served as a saddle so hard as to compel her to walk, though he 
knew she was weak from a fall, and though she fainted during 
one day's journey. This same guide put her on a mule whose neck 


g to write on Spain how uncivilized the Spainards are.” She gets | Was streaming with blood from fly-bites, and the blood stained 
troduction from the Emperor's chef du cabinet to say that she is Miss Eyre’s dress. But she was too proud to show the guide that. 


he had done her any harm; “I would not leave him the hope he 
had damaged my clothes ;* though no doubt she thought he had 
done it wilfully, as she says that at Barcelona a guide sent her to 
a wrong omnibus,. ‘* on purpose to misleal me.” Miss Eyre must 
pardon us if this last sentence reminds us of a dialogue which 
passed between two sons of a clergyman after a week-day ser- 
vice. ‘They had the Litany, though it was Thursday,” said the 
elder boy, in tones of anger. “ What's the Litany?” asked the 
younger. ‘* Why it’s all this, and all this, and all this; and I 
know it was done on purpose to spite us!” 

What Miss Eyre can manage in the way of description when 
things are not done on purpose to spite her makes us regret that 
she was not more considerately treated. Her picture of _ the 
flowers in the Pyrenees is almost. too long for quotation. But 
this view in the Pyreuees may give a favourable sample of her 
style :— 

“Now one wound up a lovely narrow valley, waterod by the same 


| clear stream that ran below Escaldus and Andorre, and, shaded by 


alders, oaks, and willows, a rustic little bridge crossing the stream, the 
view closed in by a background of green mountains, with shades of 
darkest blue marking out their hollows; then, stern, wild, savage 
mountains, denuded of trees, cliff rising above cliff in stony solemn 
grandeur above the narrow stream, which, bare of trees, curved round 
a bed of gravel. I can only say it was picturesque, beautiful, wild, 
and grand in the extreme, far wilder and more beautiful than: the 
ride to Gavarnie, but not than Gavarnie itself. The Arié¢ge:and 
Andcrre essentially differ in colour, form, and character, from. the 
Pyrenees of Bigorre, and Bearn; Luchon most resembles them. The 
outlines of the mountains are more broken, varied, aud grander; 
their colouring deeper and more varied; the blue of their shadows 
darker and more distinct. The prevailing hue of the Hautes Pyré- 
nées is a slate-grey; that of the Ariége and Andorre, the deep lovely 
purple tint we see painters give to Scottish moors and mountains.” 


And the description of Granada is enough to tempt others to 
visit it, in spite of fleas, guides, mobs, inules, dirt, critics, francs 
and half-francs, stones weighing three pounds, no brigands, and 
inexorable publishers :— 


“ My inn was in a line with the Prado, or public walk. I first went 
there. I ean hardly convey to my readers even a faint impression of 
its exceeding beauty. For some distance it is merely a long walk, 
shaded by trees with seats beneath them, and flanked by buildings 
on either side; a little higher up, the trees are larger, and full 
grown; elegant marble fountains decorate the spaces between them; 
and gardens full of lovely rose-coloured oleanders and other gay 
flowers replace the rows of houses on either side. I walked slowly 
up this beautiful walk; now stopping to admire the rich hue.of the 
laurier rose, now the graceful marble basins, till the Sierra Nevada 
rose between the trees before my enchanted eyes. Then I stood, liter- 
ally breathless. Never had I seen anything so dazzlingly beautiful. 
Just imagine, if you can, a grove of fine oldelms; white marble foun- 
tains sending up jets of water that sparkle like diamonds in the morn- 
ing sun, oleanders as tall as young apple-trees, with stems as thick as a 
man's arm, and a crown of rose-coloured flowers; while the long vista 
formed by the trees is bounded by a range of sky-blue bills, deepening 
here and there, in cleft or hollow, into shades of ultramarine. or indigo ; 
and crowned with eternal snow. That is Granada, Turn round, and 
look behind you. A long, long vista of triple rows of trees, behind 
and between which, apparently, rise foreign-looking white houses, with 
green jalousics and arches, and above them Moorish-looking, towers, 
unlike any church towers you ever saw out of Spain; and over all such 
a bright clear blue sky. That, too, is Granada.” 

We cannot help regretting that Miss Eyre thinks such scorn 
of this pleasant land, but the close of her book reminda ug that 
even France is not exempt from her censures. After exclaiming 
at the frontier “Thank God I am in France once more!” and find- 
ing that the remark predisposed the douanier favourably towards 
her luggage, her carpet-bag was lost between Cette and Lyons, and 
she threatens the offenders with terrible penalties. ‘I, at all 





joined together to arrest him, hunted him like a wild beast, and | events, will never travel by the Lyons line again.” Since this 
at last, on his shooting one of them, drew a cordon round him and | threat was published, the shares in the Paris, Lyons, aud Medi- 
tried to starve him out. He fell down a precipice in an attempt | terranean have risen from 33 to 34}. 

to break through the cordoa and broke his leg, lay at the foot of 
the precipice three days and nights, till his groaus were heard by | DKAN GRAVES ON THE LATE SIR WILLIAM ROWAN 
some shepherds. ‘Then ‘*the Andorrans said Gol had punished | HAMILTON.* 

him enough by the breaking of his leg and those three days and | yo species of literary composition is generally more worthless 
nights of pain, so they let him go free. All the punishment | than an Academic panegyric. Not a few of those which have 
inflicted on him was banishment from Andorre.” Miss Eyre's | pee delivered even by the great masters of French prose: have 
Andorran guide was, however, no worse than her guides in | oombined the inflation of an overgrown lapidary inscription with 
general, One of them left her to pick her way along the half-dry | gn. goral prettiness of a prize poem. Yet there is no reason why 
bed of a mountain torrent without even the help of her ‘ beloved | such addresses should not be instructive and interesting. ‘The 
Mrs. Gamp.” ‘Ilow can I have a decent umbrella,” she asks, ‘* when | 
it has to serve as a walking-stick, a riding-whip, a crook to pull | 

down flowers and fruits, or even to drag rare aquatic plants out of |e Crt of te ond Ia Acuemy bora te sted Ge oa Me 
the brooks 2” Another guide stuffed the sack of straw which i Giavs, bv. P.esident Dublin. 1265. 








* Eloge on tre late Sr Villian Rowan Hamilton, LLD, DCL. Cantib., Andrews 
P ofessor of Astronmy in the University of D.blin, and Astronomer Koyal of Baghind ; 
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history of a mind of extraordinary genius or of extraordinary culti- | skill in calculation. His researches in physical optics prove that he 


vation can never be dull, except by the historian’s fault. The intel- | Possessed these qualities in the highest degree. I only state the fact 
that he sometimes was tempted to subject his faculty of mathematica} 


lestual d 2velopment of the elect of humanity, who have been gifted insight to a painful and dangerous strain, in order to avoid the irk 
with that fine perc2ption of scientific analogy which belongs to | ness of labour that was little more than mechanical.” — 
mathematical discoverers, or with that restless pursuit of unat-| familton had none of that mathematical barbarism nd « 
tainable excellence which is the distinction of literary genius, has | yciveness of which his illustrious Scottish namesake used 
always something to say which educated men are willing to hear, complain so bitterly in the Cambridge men of thirty years i, 
if it can find an ad-quate interpreter. He was cast, it might almost be said, in the giant mould of 
Among the desiderata of historical science Bacon has placed a | Descartes and Leibnitz. In early life he was devoted to poetry and 
collection of characters. By these he does not mean those plums | jiterature. He learned modern languages as if by intuition. He 
of historical fine writing which reward us after working through anticipated by his own reflections some of the principal doctrines 
the heavy suet of details. Ie appears to signify short abstracts, | o¢ Kant. He twice gained Vice-Chancellor’s prizes for Euglish 
pieces which, without aiming at pictorial or antithetical effect, poetry. His remarkable proficiency in Greek obtained the un- 
really concentrate the very essence of a life, and prove their own precedented honour of a “Judgment,” which has never since 
truth by reading it off naturally. been repeated. Like Descartes Hamilton ranged metaphysics 
The address before us is just one of these characters contributed | above mathematics in the hierarchy of the Sciences, thus plac- 
to the. history of science. It is really a masterpiece of its kind, ing himself in direct contradiction to the positive philosophy 
eloquent without one line of fine writing, perfectly free from hys- | Mathematics and poetry he “ bracketed equal.” Madame de 
terical pathos, yet suppressing throughout a manly sorrow, at once | gtaa} used to say that there was a point at which the genius of 
too real and too proud for self-exhibition. Above all, it draws out, | Newton touched the genius of Homer. Hamilton maintained that 
in language whose finished brevity is a model in its way, the cha- | t),. highest province of science and the region of poetry lay in 
racteristics of one of the greatest intellects of the age. the same latitude. With this conviction he frequently wrote 
William Rowan Hamilton was born in 1805, While yet an poems. ‘* These compositions,” Dean Graves observes, were not 
undergraduate of Trinity College, Dublin, at the age of twenty- prompted by “ a vain desire to excel in walks different from those. 
one, he was appointed to the chair of Astronomy vacated by | jy which his chief distinctions had been gained. They were the 
Brinkley, _In 1834 he received the Royal Medal of the Royal | genuine outpourings of a noble heart and fervid imagination, 
Society, as the reward of his discovery of conical refraction, | characterized by a depth of thought and elevation of sentiment 
‘‘one of the most remarkable scientific predictions that was ever | which compensated for occasional defects in artistic execution. 
made—one which announced, on the foundation of pure mathe- | ‘They have an additional interest, as exemplifying in his own pro- 
matical calculation, a physical phenomenon which was suggested | ductions the connection which he so strongly insisted on between 
by no analogy, aud seemed beyond the boundaries of probability.” | the highest province of science and the region of poetry.” Dean 
His papers on a “ General Method in Dynamics” and on “ Alge- | Graves mentions one fact which we believe will be new 
bra Considered as the Science of Pure Time,” gained for him, the}, the admirers of Wordsworth. “ According to Hamilton 
former the medal of the Royal Society and the applause of the | the modern geometry, which deals with the infinites pa 
greatest mathematicians in Europe, the latter, high reputation asa | jmaginaries of space, has its beauty and its fascination; and 
metaphysician. His last great invention, the elaboration of which | ),, pcre the happy daring of such geometers as Poncelet and 
occupied twenty-two years, was the ‘‘ Calculus of (uaternions.” others as clogely allied to poetry. We happen to know that 
All mathematical readers will be pleased with the following P'O- | this view of his, as communicated by him to the poet Words- 
found criticism upon Hamilton s peculiar mathematical genius, by worth, was to the latter an entirely new revelation, and had the 
so distinguishe] 4 mathematician as Dean Graves :— effect of raising his conception, which had before been unduly 


“Hamilton was gifted with a rare combination of those qualities depreciatory, of the dignity both of science itself and of its most 
which are essential instruments of discovery. He had that fine per- | wre 











2mine 4 i %9 
ception of analogy by which the investigator is guided in his passage | eminent votaries. 1 : : . ee 
from’ the known to the unknown. This isan instrument by which It may be interesting to notice that Hamilton’s MS., in sixty 
times the mathematician devises some happy modification in the state | of ‘Irinity College,—a precious storehouse for future historians of 
extended. Sometimes, by analyzing different demonstrations, he even | Science. 
secs that a particular proposition may be made the starting-point from | ne other point mentioned by Dean Graves is too important to 
tions of Hamilton we find abundant instances of the skilful use of all the | . te | | ligi 
ordinary expedionts and instruments of inventive sagacity. But he | #8cending scale of the subjects of human thought, to religion 
he gave the highest place, and this not as a formality, for his 
pereeption that new truths lay in a particular direction, and that 
patient and systematic search, carried on within definite limits, must that the undoubtedly antitheistic spirit of modern science in 
hitherto,unexplored. Something Jike this was the unshaken assurance | Some of its departments is rather on the part of specialists, than of 
the broad Atlantic, and seek a new world in the far-off West. | science. Hamilton's metaphysical mind and psychological insight 
And our illustrious countryman's diligence in research was not less : , : ; . 

i | led him to the conclusion that forces, rather than material particles, 
cutred ¢ould deter him from entering upon the calculations by which | were the ultimate objects even of physical inquiry, and this theory 
the corre¢tness of his conjectures was to be tested. The confident | brought him to Lutelligence and Will. 
reconciled him to the irksomeness of the most tedious and complicated ; . : ‘ * 
calculations. He felt that the great object to be sought, in the first | and cultivated of Irish Churchmen, closes with the fullowing 
once if was reached, he would be able to strike out some more direct | by those who knew most of Sir William Hamilton :— 
and more elegant method of investigation. His MSS., even his pub- | 
the conclusion at which he had been aiming, he resumed the considera- | memory than by repeating those moving and characteristic lines [from 
tion of the principal steps in his argument; he interpreted them with | a sonuet on Shakespeare, composed by Sir William Hamilton] :— 
gilt pea WAT Gieh eostys. By Gite ballk Of ranging courageously But deem’d that in Time's manifold decay 
7 apy tee wrigge ia aig srappens eee His memory should die and pass away, 
other eminent mathematicians. Averse to plunge into depths of cal- To him ne altar shouldbe reared? © hush! 

H ‘lie ay seY sertai 7) mnergipg ij he n -. 8 - j 
culation from which they see no certain hope of emerging in the end, O veil thyself awhile in solemn awe! 
the endeavour to force their way by a direct method to the desired Thee Knsw'st; how afi the bilden fountelas rush 
Thils chin is ‘ ng ‘ rarting ‘ hagg. “ . . 5 
result. Whilst touching on this point, I cannot help reverting to Of the soul's silent prophesying power. 


many important mathematical discoveries have been effected. Some- volumes, many of them very large, are deposited in the library 
ment of a theorem or a method, by which its application may be 
which he ascends to more than one generalization. In the investiga- be unquoted :—‘‘In accordance with his views regarding the 
seems also to have possessed a higher power of divination—an intuitive 

was a deeply reverential spirit... We have lately pointed out 
certainly be rewarded by the discovery of a path leading into regions | 
which Jéd Columbus to turn his back upon ‘Europe, to launch upon | those more comprehensive minds who survey the whole field of 
admirable than his prescient sagacity. No amount of labour to be in- 
SS aay Senet: Elen tn ene wer at saethte This excellent paper, from the pen of one of the most liberal 
instance, was the discovery of the result itself; and he trusted that sentences, whose perfect delicacy and truth will be best appreciated 
lished researches, furnish many examples of this. Once he had reached “T cannot better conclude my sincere but inadequate tribute to his 
care ; he traced their connection, and seldom failed to arrive at simpli- ‘Who says that Shakespeare did not know his lot, 
with ‘the difficulties of calculation he was distinguished from some | ‘And that within the shrine of haman thought 
they are tempted to expend an undue amount of intellectual energy in Nor dream that all man’s mighty spirit-law 

f aticis and is jus roud —tl Pro- . : : : 

another mathematician of whom Ireland is justly proud—the late Pro For as deep Love, ‘mid all its wayward pain, 


fessor MacCullagh. I have seen him sit for hours with his pape : : ce : 
before him, and all the outline of an elaborate investigation pla wh ; Cannot believe but it is loved again, 
9 é uJ H a ti ‘ate ves atic ac 0 _ ‘ © * . 
pRigedchett t-. _ aa gl, Even so, strong Genius, with its ample dower 


it. All the while he neyer took up his pen to execute the work which 
he had planned. He continued to brood over his task, and scanned it 
on every side, in the hope of being able to avoid the necessity of going 
through some ‘sea of trouble,’ in the shape of lengthened analytical , 
computations, His taste in mathematics was refined—almost fastidious; | pression of my regret snd admiration for one who was your President— 
and he could not bring himself to look with approval upon any demop- | for one who, indeed, as a buman being, had his share of human infirmity, 
stration which appeared wanting in symmetry and elegance. I must | but whose nobly countervailing greatness, both intellectual and moral, 
not be understood as in the least depreciating MacCullagh’s power and | was such as every Irishman will long love to dwell upon.” 


Of a world-grasping love, from that deep feeling 
Wins of its own wide sway the clear revealing.’ 


I cannot doubt, Gentlemen, that I have had your sympathy in the ex- 
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FLETCHER’S AMERICAN WAR.* 

How easy it is to make a great subject small! Such is the 
reflection which is foreed upon us by a careful perusal of the 
second volume of Colonel Fletcher's History of the American War. 
The author is laborious and diligent, and plainly desirous of being 
impartial, but these merits afford us no compensation for the 
absence of breadth, depth, force, and insight, and also the absence 
of real impartiality. A man of powerful mind is not always, a 
man of weak mind is never, impartial. For how can one judge 
fairly, if one has not power to see below the surface? How 
can one appreciate, if one is not able to comprehend? Either 
Colonel Fletcher did not think his theme a great one, or the 
greatness of his conception of the theme overwhelmed him, and in 
either case his style and method would be far below the height of 
his really great argument. It is painful to record a condemnation 
of a book so evidently written with the best intentions, but so 
far as we are able to judge, there never was a clearer illustration 
of the common tendency to mistake aspiration for ability, desire 
for power to accomplish a task. Here we havea thick volume, 
wherein the author treats of one of the most striking and inspirit- 
ing and momentous periods of the war,—the period which includes 
the defeats of M’Clellan, of Burnside, of Hooker, before Richmond, 
at Fredericksburg and at Chancellorsville; the battle of Antietam ; 
the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg ; Bragg’s campaign in Kentucky ; 
the obstinate battle of Murfreesboro’; the campaign on the Big 
Black; and the capture of Vicksburg, a period which tried both 
sides to the uttermost, which produced immense political as well 
as military results, which brought into high relief the true nature 
and magnitude of the contest—yet, as Colonel Fletcher tells it, the 
story of a period so abounding in rich materials, is dwarfed to the 
level of a dull parish history. And when one is made to feel the 
many estimable qualities of the writer, when one remembers what 
opportunities he had, how he went to and fro, and saw fighting, and 
stayed awhile in both camps, and was well received, as he deserved 
to be, one regrets every hour in reading his pages that he did not 
do the real service of narrating simply his own experiences, 
instead of the sham service of wasting such ability as he possesses 
on an attempt, beyond the reach of that ability, to compose a 
history of the whole war. There was the example of Colonel 
Fremantle, whose book is really valuable; why did not Colonel 
Fletcher imitate his brother Guardsman? Had he done so, he 
would have enlightened his contemporaries on many interesting 
points, and have left a precious legacy for the future historian. 
Now, we have merely another dull compilation, which degrades the 
subject, and only in very curiously constitute1 minds can confer 
any literary reputation on the author. 

These defects make this a somewhat difficult book to review— 
one does not know what to take up out of the dead level. For 
instance, Colonel Fletcher was, we believe, present during at least 
part of M’Clellan’s Ricimond campaign. It might have been 
expected that he would present it to us, if not in a new light, at 
least in clear and sharp outlines. We confess that we did look for 
such an account from Colonel Fletcher. But instead thereof we 
have a dull listless story, having neither the merit of a detailed nor 
asuccinct narrative. Yet what an instructive story he might 
have written. What a picture he might have drawn of the 
danger incurred by a State when its rulers, ignorant of war, are 
alike unable to refrain from intermeddling and unable to put full 
confidence in their general. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton, hav- 
ing no military knowledge themselves, played with half-a-dozen 
armies, and threw them away one after the other. General 
M’Clellan had the knowledge, but did not know how to use it, and 
the President, instinctively aware that he could not be guided 
wholly by M’Clellan, felt that his interference was justified. One 
of M’Clellan’s old comrades said of him, with reference to his 
organizing and constructive faculty, that he could make an excel- 
lent locomotive, but when he had made it he would never be able 
to set it agoing to any purpose. It would be scarcely possible to 
find, except in English history, a more perfect set of blunders 
than those committed by Mr. Lincoln from ignorance and 
General M'Clellan from want of insight, want of will, and want of 
real force of character. It was comparatively easy, when Mr. 
Lincoln was throwing armies wildly about Virginia, for a soldier 
of Jackson's nerve to beat them in detail, and afterwards to over- 
whelm M’Clellan, whose forte clearly lay in organizing an army 
and directing a retreat, not in pushing an attack with skill and 
vigour, or in making a stout and effective defence. The history 
of the transactions from York Town to Gettysburg should have 
¢containe| not merely the movements and collisions of troops, but 





* History of the American War. By Lieu enan:-Colonal Fletcher, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, Vol. 11. London: Bentley. 





such a picture of characters and events as would have enabled the 
reader to understand thoroughly what occurred, and why it 
occurred. As it is, there are plenty of names, but no living 
characters in Colonel Fletcher's history, while the events, 
as he narrates them, have neither light nor shade, colour 
nor relief. It is the tenuity and pallor of the narrative which 
render this a difficult book to review. It is all so much below the 
level of the subject that one cannot make up one’s mind to select 
any portion as worthy either of exposition or refutation. Not a 
single page of description or explanation has left any impression 
on our memory. We are obliged to revive the impressions 
received while reading by turning over the pages again and again. 
Having done this, we see that if it were worth while we might 
show how tenderly he deals with the defects of M’Clellan ; how 
his account of Jackson's brilliant Shenandoah campaign is in parts 
unintelligible, especially in reference to the movements of Banks ; 
how he adopts the common-place and vulgar view of the expulsion 
of Beauregard from Corinth, declaring that Halleck had failed, 
although he had forced Beauregard to relinquish what that 
general himself described as ‘the strategic point in the cam- 
paign ;” how he misapprehends the strategy of Grant and Sher- 
man before Vicksburg in the beginning of 1863; how he tells us 
that Bragg retreated from the Duck River to the Tennessee, but 
fails to tell us why; and how he shows an inability to estimate 
the good qualities of the Federals, or what was righteous in their 
motives or their cause. But it would be a waste of our space and 
the reader's time to do this, all the more so as this history, unless 
the literary faculty has died out among us, is not likely to occupy 
a permanent place in our libraries. 

We should be doing injustice both to Colonel Fletcher and our- 
selves, if we did not repeat that he is plainly actuated by the very 
best motives, and that of course we do not believe he has consciously 
misrepresented anything. Although to the last he leans towards 
the Confederates, yet he admits that the Federals had in 1863 
develope. some military qualities of a high order. Ie also confesses 
that ‘on the whole the tranquillity of the interior of both Federal 
and Confederate States during times of great trial and suffering is 
in a high degree creditable to the American people. As the good be- 
haviour of the poorer classes,” he continues, ‘‘ contrasts with the 
turbulence shown by some mobs in European cities, so does the 
absence of executions for political crimes testify to the humane prin- 
ciples which actuated both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Davis ; and if some 
of the acts of the President of the Northern States may have been 
unconstitutional, and as in the case of Mr. Vallandigham, extreme 
measures may have been taken to meet a supposed necessity, yet 
no one can accuse Mr. Lincoln of harshness in the punishments he 
considered it necessary to inflict on political opponents.” On this 
we need only remark that we quote it solely because it comes from 
one whose sympathies are with the slaveholders, and that we ate 
not prepared to laud the humane principles of Mr. Davis, until it 
is shown that he could not have prevented the death of his 
prisoners of war by famine and disease. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_—>——- 

Dedication of Westminster Abhey. Sermon preached by A. P. Stanley, 
D.D. The Creation of Man. Sermon, &c. (Parker, Oxford and Lon- 
don.) —We should think that there are few people who would not find 
either of these sermons of the Dean of Westminster more attractive 
reading than most secular literature. That on the “ Dedication of West- 
minster Abbey ” is as remarkable for the felicity with which the preacher 
has caught the moral truths that underlie the great ecclesiastical splen- 
dours, as for the beautiful setting of historical illustration in which they 
are conveyed. The sermon on the “Creation of Man” is not so well 
known, nor does it contain so much that enthrals the imagination; bat 
it is perhaps even more interesting, as dealing with those two opening 
chapters of Genesis that have given rise to so much special pleading, 
misplaced ingenuity, and unconscious faithlessness. It was preached on 
behalf of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and gives 
a short survey of the nature of man in relation to the lower creatures, 
to his fellow-man, and to God, as the best means of setting forth the 
duty to dumb animals. It is full of interesting thought; it gets out of 
the Scripture narrative that moral and spiritual meaning which, and not 
a scientific one, it is intended to supply. Man is the image or shadow of 
God, but he is made out of the dust of the ground, “ whereof were 
formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air.” “ Through 
the contemplation of man we gain our fullest and highest ideas of God; 
in the life of the Man Christ Jesus we see neither more nor less than the 
brightness of the glory of God.” On the other hand, there is “ the look 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten, of the hardened malefactor 
caught at last in his own trap, with the ferocious glare, the restless 
movement, the desporate cunning of the savage animal turning to bay 
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against his pursuers.” This turn of thought is preserved throughout { Winston may be said to have partially effected: aftor amich labour ent 
thesermon. For the sake of the'excellent socicty in whose interest it | perseverance. 

was delivered, we give the concluding sentence, “Be ye merciful to The Frogs’ Parish Clerk, A Tale for Young Folk. By Thomas Archer. 
dumbanimals, for ye have a:common nature with them; be ye merciful, | Hlustrated with eighteen engravings. (Sampson Low, Son, and Mars. 
for the worst part of the-naturoe of brutes is to be unmerciful; be ye | ton.)—This is a book of clever nonsense very amusingly illustrated 
mertifat} for yo nrd raised far above them, to be their lordiand guardian ; | the engravings all admirably designed and executed; we aro not aah 
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beya: merciful, for ‘ye ‘are made in the image of Him who is All- 


merciful and: All -compassionate.” 

The Animal Creation, 
T.; Rymer Jones, F.R:S. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) —This.-is one of the useful manuals published by this society. 
The author, who is Professor of Natural History at King’s College, 
gives:a general view of the principal families into which the animal 
creation has been grouped by zoologists, and concise notices of their 
characteristic habits and instincts. The book is of convenient size, 
nicoly printed and illustrated, and cheap, and will well sorve the pur- 
posé for which it is intended. 

The Horse Trainer's Guide, By Digby Collins. (Longmans.)—Tae 
author of this little treatise is evidently in earnest; he gets quite 
pathetic in the chapter’of ‘ Advice to Grooms,” and argues in favour of 
the policy of honesty in a way that wo trust will ba found irresistible, 
even by that class that does not soem in general to gain much from 
association with the noblest of quadrupeds. From the good sense that 
he displays in those parts of the book in which we car follow him, we 
should be quite incline to placo confidence in him a3 an adviser in 
technical matters. He gives, for instance, excellent reasons for the 
opinions that ho holds as to the proper form of the horse and the shape 
of his limbs; hence we are disposed to listen to him when he gets to 
the quéstions of training and management, and the treatment of diseases. 
We believé that his conclusions have been arrived at not by hasty con- 
jecture or theory, but by careful study of and practical labours in each 
branch treated. 

The Newspaper Press Directory. (Mitchell and Co.)—This useful 
gide for xdvertisers inparticular, and all political men in general, has 
again ‘come out, carefully corrected for the year 1866. It contains a 
complete list of all the Londonand provincial papers, including those 
published in» Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, All the 
weekly, monthly, and quxrterly periodicals are included, and to each 
title a: short explanation is. added, stating curtly the political, literary, 
or religions tendencies. advocated in the paper. We learn that 1,257 
journals are now pttblished in the United Kingdom, 78 of which are 
daily papors. The magazines amount to 557, of which 214 are specially 
devoted to religious controversy. Ten years ago, in 1856, the journals 
amounted to 734, the daily papers to 35. The number is doubled—a 
decided mark of a great progress, we might a!most say of a revolu- 
tion. 

"Memoir Filustrative of the Art of Glass-Painting. By the late C. 
Winston, of the Inner Temple. Itlustrated with engravings from the 
author’s driginal drawings. By P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A. (Murray.)— 
We eotdially welcome ‘this handsome volume. It would have boen 


A Popular Introduction to Zoology. By 


| that children will appreciate the letter-press, the humour of which js 
rather beyond their intelligence, but we have no doubt that they wil} 
have a hearty laugh over the pictures, and that their elders will join 
them. There is great fun in some of these; we would particularly 
draw attention to the “‘Frog,’ Parish Clerk of Rana, Teaching the 
Little Batrachians the Whole Art of Music,” and “ Rana Bids the Court 
Farewell, but Promises to Return,” among the large illustrations, and to 

a small cut in which the anxiety of the parent lizard is depicted when 
his daughter Sauriana is being rescued by her lover, the parish clerk, 
The whole appearance of the book, with its brown and gold binding 
and toned paper, is very attractive. 

L'Histoire du Nouveau César. Par P. Vésinier, continuateur des 
Mystéres du Peuple. (P. Vésinier, Libraire-Editeur.) Louis Napoleon, 
the Destined Monarch of the World, and War of Armageddon, ahout or soon 
after 1873. By Rev. M. Baxter. (Macintosh, Morgan, and Chase.) —We 
sincerely trust that the second of these two volumes will not meet the eyo 
of the author of the first. Fancy the feelings of M. Vésinier, continuer of 
Suo’s Mysteries of the People, chased from his last refuge on the Continent 
by the minions of tyranny, but launching his literary thunderbolt at the 

| tyrant as soon as he reaches “ the free English soil,”—fancy his feelings 
at being told that in three years and a half, or thereabouts, not only will 
he be compelled to serve Napoleon III., but actually to bear his mark 
on his forehead, at which time that monarch will have assumed divine 
honours, and issued a coin with the inscription, “ Louis Napoleon, Cesar 
Divus Universi Orbis, Rex x Regun Romani Imperii,” the initials of which 
| (with the ingenious substitution of x for decem) make up the famous 
| number of the beast, 666! Certainly he may escape all this, but then 
| he must make up his mind to believe in Mr. Baxter and the thirty other 
gentlemen who have written on prophecy in accordance with Mr. Baxter's 
views, and what French Republican could adopt a creed which would 
include Sabbath observance and the hearing of sermons? Rather would 
| he accept, we believe, the horrors upon horrors piled, which, according to 
the prophetical school, await this fair world between the present year of 
grace and 1873. 

Bath, Ancient and Modern. By John Earle, M.A. (Longmans.)— 
| “A guide to the knowledge of ” a place of interest “and its neighbour- 
| hood ” is usaally written in a stylo which is ordinarily (and happily) 
| confined and peculiar to the “town correspondence” of the provincial 
|newspaper. It is something of a phenomenon therefore to have a 

“Guide to Bath” written by a man who has been successively a Fellow 
| of Oriel, a professor of Anglo-Sixoa, anl the editor of an edition of the 
Angl-S1xon Ciron‘cle recently reviewel in these columns, and who is 
besides, as wa gither from the advertising sheet of the Clarendon Press, 
| the promise] editor of the works of Chaucer. Wo confess to having 











highly unsatisfactory in the interest of the public, and very unjust.to | somo repagnance to sseing Pegisus set to ploughing, but we have no 
the Jate!Mr. ‘Winston, if the information which he had collected with | right to gramble if he turns up a good furrow and abstains from 
such an expenditure of time and labour had not been given to the world kicking over the traces. Mr. Euwle's Guid: to Buth, Ancient and 
in aconvenient form. Probably no one in Mngland had studied the art | Mo-dra, is so arranged as to present us with a section of the successive 
of glass-painting so long and so minutely in all its bearings as himself, | social strata, partly upon which and partly out of the detritus of whieh 
and whatever people may think of the theories which he based upon the the complex formation known as the existing English soeial condition 
knowledge that he had acquired, there are few who will dispute the | has been made up. The Paleozoic period may be represented by tho 
value of the knowledgo itself, or of the service that he rendered in | time when Celts occupied Solsbury, and called Bath and its hot springs 
improving the quality of the material, and reviving to some extent the | Cuer Akon wn, which we have Mr. Earle’s weighty authority, but that of 


rich colours and low tone of ancient glass. But he went on to miintain | no other philologist, for translating “ City of the Waters.” Chapter after 


that no richness of colour can supply the want of art, and pointed to the 


period A-D, 1530-50 as the time when glass-painting reached its perfection, | 


when “porspective and light and shade were no longer disregarded.” 
This is the theory which has been called in quéstion,—is a painted window 
to bo a transparent picture, artistivally treated as far as is allowed by 


the natnre of the material and the necessity of fixing with lead its compo- | 


nent parts, or is it to be simply a display of rich colour with flat figures ? 
Mr. ‘Winston held the former view, and sent the Glasgow folks to 
Munich for the wiadows of their cathedral, considering that though the 
German glass was not so good as thé English made under his directions, 
yet'the painting was better, the English style being ruined by anti- 
quarianism. 


buildings, and the style. of A.D. 1530-50, for buildings of a more 
ornamental character. Tho greater flatness of the earlier style is 
no objection to it, provided that the 
not appear to bo flat.” The question is ably argued in one of the 
papers in the present volume, and also in the interesting correspondence 
that ‘took place between Mr. Winston and Mr. C. H. Wilson on the 
subject of the Glasgow windows. Bosides this, however, the volume 


confains a mass of information about the value of which there can be no | 


difference of opinion. We have, in addition to a short biographical 
memoir, descriptions of the more celebrated painted glass in this 
country, illustrated with admirable engravings, a history of the art of 
glass-painting, an explanation of the different methods and uses as 
applied to buildings in various styles of architecture, and finally an 


account of that revival of the manufacture of the old glass which Mr. | impert 


“There are but two styles which should be studied,” he | 
says, “the Early style, about A.D. 1200-50, more fit for severe | 


figures executed in it do 


| chapter in tho text, and date after dats in tho chronicle at the end of 
the volume, lead us through extinct down to recent and even existing 
| forms of life, throuz O.fas and Eegfriths, Bortanas and JE‘fgyfus, down 
to Beau Nash and William Wilborforce, Queen Charlotte and Miss Austen. 
After the days of these latter ladies the Glacial period a2:ems to have 
fallen on the city, and it is hinted in Cuapter xi. that it has not as yet as 
wholly recovered from the effects of that ora of refrigeration. Looking for 
the specialities of the locality, we find that tho historian of Bath pays, as 
in duty bound, a full tribute of praiso to the merits of its inflexible 
gitizen, Prynno, the author of JZistrio-Mastic, who suffered neither the 
indignities inflicted on him by the Court, nor the imprisonment to 
which he was subjected by the Parliament, to alter either his conduct 
or his convictions. Two other citizons of Bath are brought prominently 
forward who possess other claims on our gratitude, as having intro- 
' duced improvements into the Post Office of their day, which will bear 
something like a comparison with those which the Post Office of ours 
owes to the labour and faith of Sir Rowland Hill. Mr. Ralph Allen, the 
original of Fielding’s Sjuire .Allworthy, and Mr. John’Palmer have 4 
| justices done them, on the authority notably and most creditably of Mr- 
' Recorder IIill, the brother of Sir Rowland, which the former did, but 
the latter most assuredly did not, receive at the hands of his contem- 
poraries. The history, antiquities, and geography of Bath are fully 
aud yet pleasantly worked out in the book before us, and its excellent 
map and chapter on “A Bird's-eye View of the City and Neighbour- 
hood,” will enable the visitor who can climb its precipitous hill-sides to 
find his way about for himself, and dispense with the garrulous and 
ent attendance of local cicerones, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


mand Co.—The Works of Lord Macaulay, 8 
ela Principles of Re‘erm. by S. H Hodgson. 
Rivington and Co.—Goulburn's Thoughts on Personal 
R Tigion . Household Theology by J. H. Blunt. 
Macmillan and Co.—Political Essays, by Lord Hobart; 
Catalogue of Early Newspepers, by the Rev. F. W. 
ae eighton Court, by Henry Kingsley. 2 vols. 
Hopeil and Co.—The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 


Powell. . 
d Co.—A Triad of Fssays. 
Wusrtaker and Co'—Ovid's Metamorphoses, by J. B. 


Rose. 

: lackett—Gilbert Rugge, 3 vols. 

oo a eepert on Education, by 8. S. Laurie. 
Ward, Lock, and Co.—Fairy Realm, by Gustave Doré. 
Twsley Brothers—Carleton Grange, by the Author of 

‘a Cleve, 3 vols. 
F. Warne and Co—Sweet Counsel, 

WANTED.—‘‘ The SPECTATOR,” clean, 
and in good condition, from January 1, 1852, 
to December, 1864, complete. Apply by letter, 
stating price, addressed, A. B., “ Spectator ” 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

eee 

EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,00). 
Direcrons. 
Chairman—-Lawford Acland, Fsq. c= 
Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq, 
Mejor 7 Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 


Robert Smith, Esq. 








Bum. 
Harry George om Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

_ he Directors areprepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 

for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 
ively. 

ae are alee preprred to Invest Money on Mortgage 
jn Ceylon'and Mauritius, either with or withoat the 
g tee of the C y, a3 may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
- street, London, H.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Seeretary. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS “s 

TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALEs. 

LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


This unrivailed:starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Luartress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieutific men of the age 
CONFIBMS IT@ SUPERIORITY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
Londom, at Lis residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 

square. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction ig prices. 
R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURG EON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
veror square. Solé inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fustenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and coim- 
fortable than any yet introiuced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless priuciple, and supplied at 
ebarges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name, 


URE of ASTHMATIC COUGH at 
the age of 85, by Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. 
—Wm. Taylor, the Cape, Smethwick, aged 85, says he 
has for many years suffered from a husky, asthmatical 
cough. To get rcst at night was almost out of the ques- 
tion, although he tried many things; Lut for the lest 
years, Since he eommenced taking the wafers, ie 
can insure a good night's rest, Ac.—Witness, R, Brown, 
Obemist, 55 Kpring hill, Birmingt.aw.” Price 1s 144, 
2s 9d, ard 48 6d per box, of all Druggists. 











INDIGESTION. 


\YORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
a GENTLE APERIENL & POWERFUL TONIC 
Sold everywhere, in bostles, 1s 14d, 28 9d, and LIs. 
bee a ——— —— —— 
GokNs and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
Many years tormented with corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
entire removal in a short period without paiv or any 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address on a stamped 
envelope to W. GOOBALL, Ksq., Sutton, Surrey. 
YOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIEN'T 
\/ Consumption are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are da ly recommended by the 


Facuity—Testimonia's froin te most eminent of whom 
may be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, 








oe. STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIKCKS.—Bayers of tha wbwe 
are requested, defore finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S SHOW ROOMS. They contain «uch an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANG®S,CHIM- 
NEY PIECES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 


A LEEN'S: INDIAN MAIL ani 
OFFICIAL GAZETTB.—Latest News from all 
parts of Indie—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have residet 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from (ndie. 





for variety, novelty, benuty of design, or exqui 

of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3.83 to £33 Ws: Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 79 
to £5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 38 to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £14; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, ta £4 
4s. The BURTON and ull other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plutes. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the ssparate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices preportionate with those that have 
tende.t to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 

\isteads, from...e.....+ 12461 to £20 03 each. 
Shower baths, from .6.... 8: O0dt» £6 Os exch. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 01to £8 108 each, 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colzn Oil...... ceee- eee. 44 91 par gallon. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 




















at prices that wre only b of the lar,e- 
ness of the sales. 
iSulfaly 
sthe 
(28/28 /&, 
Ivory Mundles. ait 33 84 
(33/93 }3" 
ie | Te 
ry ‘ead fad 
3}-inch ivory handles ............12 6 lO O/4 9 
3$-iueh fine wor, balance aaniles., 17 0 15 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles...... 19 0 15 0175 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles...... oe 02) 018 0 
4-inch finest African ivory haudle 0 27 O12 Oo 
Ditto, with silver ferales.......... 42 0 35 O [13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 45 0 |18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 84 0 [54 0 [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handies ..........- oil 018 6/26 
Ditto balance handles............23 0 [17 0/4 6 
lack horn-rimmed shoulders .... 17 0 14 O} 4 O 
3 0 


Ditto, very strong riveted handles. 12 0 | 9 6 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating kuives and 
forks and carvers. 


IAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING. IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.E. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
‘of 600 Ihustrations of his illimited Stock of ' St»r- 
ling Silver and Klectro Plate, Nick-l Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, {fot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Femders, Marble Chimueypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Te. Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, fable Cadery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteais, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 89 Oxford © street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 





ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, a !ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and work manship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Cuairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-ro>m, 





4 ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 3.0 different 
shapes cons‘autly on view fur selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
At 'T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manafactory, 41, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free, 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB - 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer,or Chandler. 


TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messis. LEWIN aud SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Deutists, 

30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 443 Strand, 
Opposite Charing Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eoo- 

nomy, dur«bility, comfort, aud all purposes of articula- 

tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 

unnecessary, the most nervous paticutcau Le supplied 

without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consaltation free, Teeth from 53., Sets from 5 to 25 

guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 

vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 











= con enient remedy for Cough, aud all disrders uf 

¢ Lungs, Chest, aud ‘I hroat. 

me in boxes, 1s, 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
8. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's | 

Churchyard, London, Sold resi by ail Druggists, &c. 


| ot the same name. 
‘ 


aud 445 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; ly 

Norfolk street, Suetlicli; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; aud 

14 St. Nichvlas street, Scarborough. 
Observe—Kstablisued 1530, No con: @2:ion with any 


i 21 4s, per annum, payable ia advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. Attest &Lo., 13 Waterloo place, TW. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This’ celebrated old irish Whisky gainel the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pura, mild, meliow, deli siows, 
and very wholesome. © 8 iid in bottles, 3s. 81 eash, at 
the retail houses in Tandon, bythe agents ia the prin- 
cipal towns in Eugtani; of wholesale at 8 Scent 

indmill street, London,W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kinahaa’s LI, Whisky.” 


i ARD'S PALE’SHERRY, at 36s, per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentieman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
- A. po - me SON 
(Establis upwards of a-century|, | Chapel street Wes: 
. Mayfair, W., Condon. . 


TONIC BITTERS. 
W Ares’ QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and whok bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutls stimnalant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehoasenreu, Wine Merchants, Cou- 
fectioners, and others, at 50a, a dyzen. 
Marmfactared by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin's lane, Cannon street, Lou ton. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 
‘ PDEPSINE. — MORSON’S . PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINK LOZENGESare 
perfectly palat ible forms for administering this p>palar 
‘remedy fur weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampt»n row, Russetl square, foudon, W.C. Pepsine 
' Wine in bottles at 34, 53., aud bis. ewh. Lozengesin 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. éd: each. Popsine Globules ia 
bottles, at 4s. 6d. ahd 8s. 6d. each. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID’ MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession fot Tuirty Years tive 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomich, bead ic’, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies an t chil tre. 

Pv jy DINNEFORD and CO, Chemists, &o., 
172 New Bond street; London ; and sold ¢hrougsour 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See ‘that “ Dinnoford and Co.” is on 
each bottle and red label over the cark. 


ANDLES.—The NEW OANDEE.— 
\ Séif=fitting. “No Holder, Paper, or Seraping re- 
os. Patented Fields’ iopproved, Patent, Hard, 
NUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE 1s — 
Clean, Safe, and Beonomidal, burning to theehd. Sil 
everywhere by Grocers aud Oilmen. Wholesale and for 
' Export, "at thé Works, 
J.C. and J. FIELDS’, Uppet Marsh, Lambeth. 

Also Fields’ celebrated United Service —? Tablets, 
and Patent Paraffine Candies, as suppl to Her 
Majesty's .Goverament. 


1 P HILLIPS and: COMPANY’S ‘TEAS 
' ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINH BLACK THA, ls 6d, 24, 20 G1, 33, 
384d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3a 6d per 
pound, Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, Is 4d; Is ba, 
lg 81. PHILIPS ani Oo., Tea Mencuants, 8 King 
Wiliam street, City, I.»ndon, H.C. 
A price-current Suyare at market prices, 

PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods Carriage Free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street, 49eworth 
Curriage Free to aay Railway Station of M irkef ‘Pown 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in W ors 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Keap. Papers, tnvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Houxselwld Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ ce ted GUINEA 
CASK of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pos-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stam Cresis, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. red Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Ie, per 100. Polished Steel t 

ies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s . 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the mostiiberal 
terms. 

Iilustfated Price-list of Inukstands, Despatcl’ Bores, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Svales, Writing Caen; &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 12 Fleet street, E.C. 



































SAUCK=+LEA AND PERRINS' 





. ORCESTERSHIRE © SAUCE, 
} This delici Jimaut, -p d by Ouu- 
noisscurs 


“THE ONEY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Iva and Pexntns. 

The publie are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lex and Pexntns’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERUINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor-, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSH and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmeu universally. 
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HE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited) 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby 
the liability of each shareholder is limited to the 
amount of bis shaies. 
Capital, One Million, in 100,000 shares of £10 each. 
With power to increase, 
£1 deposit to be paid on application, and £1 on allot- 
ment. No tuture calls to exceed £1, nor to be male at 
less intervals than three months. 
Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
in fuil. First issu», £200,000. 
Directors. 
Jabez Burns, D.D., 17 Porteous roa, Paddington. 
William Hardwicke, E«q., M.D. (Deputy Coroner for 
Central Middlesex), 30 Mornington road. 
John Praithwaite, Esq., C.K., 14 Abingdon square, 8.W. 
Brownlow Poulter, Esq., Blickheath. 
G. Linneus Banks, ee 33 Clotudesléy square, N. 
Robert White, Fsq., Sydenham. 
H.-N. Barnett, Esq.,7 Yonge park, N. 
J. Edward Panter, Esq., Lee park, Kent. 
Bankers—The Imperial Bank, Lotbbury, and Victoria 
street, We-tminster. 
Standing Counsel—Frederick Pridéaux, Esq., 3 New 
square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Solicitor—John J. J. Sudlow, Esq., 4 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, W.C. 
Architects—Messrs. Banks and Burry, 1 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, W.C. 
Surveyors—Messrs, Liefchild and Cheffins,62 Moorgate 
street, E.C, 
Secretary—William Jones, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—4 en street place, Cannon street 
i Vest, E.¢. ‘ 


PROSPECTUS. 

How to provide healthy and comtortatle dwellings for 
the population of London, is the most momentous and 
the nrost pressing social problem of our time, This 
unpaia'leled demand ‘for household accommodation 
arises from :— 

(a). The natural growth of population, which is be- 
yond all example. rom this cause alone, it may be 
predicted that new dwelling-house accommodation will, 
during the next ten years, be required for six hundred 
thousand people. 

(b)., The wholesale destruction of hous<s, co :sequent 
upon the inevitable development of‘ great schemes of 
public improvement. During last year alone, according 
to the statement of the Earl of Shaftesbury, three thou- 
sand five bundred houses were so destroyed, dispossess- 
ing twenty thousand people of their homes. Bills fur 
authorizing metropolitan improvemerits now @wait the 
juégmént of the Legislature, which will, if passed into 
las, involve the demolition of sixteen thousand houses, 
and tLe diepossession f their homes of vot less than 
one hundred thousand people. 

The fon! and intolerable c ndit’on of very much of the 
existing house property (chiefly that cc.upied by the 
tubouring class) within the metropolitan district pro- 
peily socalled, Overcrowding is the ree »gnized curse 
of the London poor. By reascn of the operation of 
eauses ilready referred to, that curse is aggravated year 
by'ycar. The homel ss population of London is rapid'y 
decoming a source of embarrassment, humiliation, and 
positive peril to society; and our sanitary commissioners 
are seeking authority from the Legislatwe for the con- 
demustion and destruction’ of thousands of houses, 
which sre nothing better than haunts of misery, nests 
of pestenee, and fountains of wide-spreading demorali- 
zation. 

Here, then, are accumulative evils to remedy, and 
lative ities to supply. The remedy for 
those evils, avid the supply of those necessi ies, will be 
found in the provision, on the must extensive scale and 
at the most rapid rate possible, of suitab’e dwelling- 
house accommodation forall. classes of the community. 

Toiake adyantsge of a tield of enterprise thus vast, 
and to minister to reqhirements thus urgent, are the 
general objects for which the Suburban Village aud 
a Dwellings Company (Limited) has been estab- 
ished. 

It is now recognized slike by the philanthropist and 
the statesman, that dwellings i.r even the lower ranks 
of working men can only be secured in conformity with 
the ¢s'ablished conditions of commerciul enterprise. Ex- 
peries.ce has hoppily demons:rated that those con litions 
wre perfectiy practicable. Mr. Aldir.an Wate:low es 
timates his profits on “ Langbourne Buildings " a: 
Fors per cent. per annum. Tue “Improved Tu- 
dustrial Dwellings Company” has paid a dividend of 
5 percnt., after carrying considerable sums to reserve 
and repairs funds, It is obvious that the greater the 
scale on which opziations of this kind are und-r- 
taken, the more favourable will they be 1o such a 
return a8 will be likely to secure the confldence of 
persons who are seeking safe and fairly remun: ra- 
tive employment for their muney. TLe only grou.d 
on which a company like tLe present ciu appeal to the 
public for pecuniary support, is the sound prospect of 
being «bie to realize a good moderate profit on the capi- 
tal eubscribed. It has been shown that that prospect 
may be entertained, even in so far as building for the 
working classcs is concerned. In further illustration of 
the demand for healihy homes for those class-s, it may 
ve mentioned, that for the 100 t-nements contained in 
the biock known as Stanley Buildings, King’s Cro-s, 
there were upwards of 800 applicants, wa:lst the re- 
liability of the tenants is proved by the éxtraordinary 
fact that the bad debts made by the lmproved Industrial 
Dwellings Company amounted in six months to ouly 29-., 
or Is. per cent. 

The middle classes, however, are not less interested 
in the objects ot this company than are working men 
themselves. On all sides of the metropolis the d mind 
for good, well built, ;leasantiy sita ed, and healthily 
conditioned residences is far iu excess of the supply. 

The Company, in carrying out the cbjecis coutem- 
plated, propuse to undertake the f.1 owing among other 
special forms of business:— 

1, The purchuse of estates within reasonabls distance 
of, and having direct railway connection with, Loudon, 
on which, accord.ng to their extent aud character, com- 
plete suburban village, may be raised, laid out on 
pictu esque plans with regard to hermonious design, 
and with due consideration to the means and require 
ments « f various orders of people. In these “ villages” 
two great evils will be avuided—:he one, the moral and 
social mischiefs which would be i:.separable from a 
system of class colonization; and the other, the ds 
agreeableness which marks that confused inte + 


» 





is the bane of so many suburban districts, re- 
sulting from the subdivision of land among a 
number of small proprietors, who work without refer- 
ene to the interests of one another, thus bringing down 
the value of first-class residences by the proximity to 
them of houses of a fur inferior grade—the villa be'ng 
fronted by a retail sho,, and the view from the mansion 
being bl cked out by an irregular heap of ill-conditioned 
Cottages, 

2. The purcha:e of plo's of ground, whether within or 
beyond the bounds of “London Proper,” on which 
biocks of buildings may, with due attention to sanitary 
laws, be erected either as homes for housebolds, or as 
lodging-honses fur single men and women, It is pro- 
posed here also to meet tie requirements at once of the 
middle orders of society on the one hand, anl of evena 
lower grade than those for whom the “ Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company " has ac present made any pro- 
vision On the other. 

8. The p‘esentation of opportunities to all classes 
alfke, of becoming the purchasers of their own dwellings, 
by various scales of payment (whic have been very 
carefully prepared) extending in the form of rent over a 
greater or less number of years, at the option of the 
t-nant. To this part of their scheme of opera ions the 
projectors atiacl the highest importance, knowing, as 
they we'l do, that great numbers of working men are 
anxiously waiting to avail themselves of the privileges 
which will be thus presented to them, including, among 
many moral and pecuniary alvantages, that social 
status which, after all, the possession of property can 
alone fully secure 

The Company will transact all business consistent with 
or arising out of the objects and plans thus set forth. 

The, refusal of several large and suitable estates has 
already been secured, one of which will, it is estimated, 
furnish material with actual advantage to the property 
for building purposes, for 70,000,000 of br.cks, which 
nay e:ther be rendered available for the use of the Com- 
pany, or sold at a protit in the ordinary way of trade. 

The operations of the Company are not of a hazard us 
character. A good subs‘autial dividend, therefore, is 
within the range of legitimate expectation. Several land 
and building societies already iu exis:euce pay dividends 
ranging from 12 to 15 per ceut. per annum 

Moreover, as the real property of the Company must 
necessarily increase with the number and extent of its 
transactions, a perpetually improving meliun of safe 
investment is offered to the public. 

As the social exigencies alludsd to in this prospectus 
operate in a greater or less degre iu all the large towns 
ot England, the Company will be prepare |, as favourable 
opportunities pre-eut themssives, to exteal its opera- 
tions to other great centres of industry and population. 

Applications fur prospectus s and shares may be made 
to the solicitor, secre’ary, and baukers of the company, 
and deposits paid either at the Westmiuster branch or 
the Imperial Bank, Lothbury. 

The Articles of Association may be seen at the offices 
of the Svlicitor. 





ATIONAL’ PROVINCIAL BANK 
of ENGLAND. (Established in the year 1834.) 


OPENED for the transaction of B inking Business in 
London on the loth January, 1866, at the Head Oitice, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street ; and 
at the St. James's brauch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 


Subscribed Capital ... «+. £2,10),00) 0 0 

Paid-up Capital... ... eee 1,080,000 0 0 

Reserve Fund 1. see nee 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous brauches in England and 
Walea, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to pircies transacting 
banking business with itin London, Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moueys paid 
to their credit at its various Brancues, aud re:miited free 
of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Heal 
Office and St. James's Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£1) and upwa ds, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed uccording to the 
value of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is uuder‘ake 1. 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities, &c., 
received for customers, 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Tiavellers on the 
Coutinent will be issued as soon a8 arrangements Can 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT of the Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres- 
poudeuts, may be had on application at the Head Otiice, 
and at the St. James's isranch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, } Joint General 
E, ATKINSON. } Managers. 


ours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and alsu 
by Agency with New Zealand, upo. current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
| OLLOWAY’S VUINTMENT & PILLS. 

—All persons affected with bad legs, sore ulcers, 
and skin diseases, who trum waut of means or other 
reasons cannot avail themselves of surgical treatment, 
may relisve themselves of these complaints by using 
lloiwloway's purifying Pills aud svothing and healing 
remedies in every Outward aileut. This wonderful oini- 
ment brings ubout the must beveticialresut, by Cleck- 
ing inflamma ion, cleausing ulceration, aud restuiing 
sound ess. Luterual pains, rheumatic and gouty tor- 
tures, eularged joints, :crufulous swellings and coutrac 
ted sinews may be overcome by diligently rubbing this 
cooling unguent into the skin. Lu all maladies of 
utusual severity for excess. ve duration, tne Pills should 
be tuken internaily, to work out the list seeds of the 








mixture of incongruous orders of houses which | 


disorder and to hasten the desired cure. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 67 

: aud 68 Harley street, W. : 
Founded by Royal Charter in 1353, for 

Education of Ladies, aud for granting Cornice 

Knowledge. Scie 

Patrons. 
Her MAsesty the QuEEN. 
H.R.H. the Princess of Warzs. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Lonxooy, 
Princip l—The D-an of Wesrautnsres. 
Lady President—Miss Parry. 

The HALF-TERM for the College an ‘ 
begin on Monday next, Februray 19:k, Rese will 
= full a may be obtained from Me 
Williams, at tue College Office. Arrange 
for recsiving boarders. eeeeareaals 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A, Daan, 
rl ry _ r Tee 
(PPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Managers:— 
Messrs. E. Fatconer and F. B. Cratrerrtoy, 

NOTICK,—Last Two Morning Performance 
Partomime on Weduesday next, Feb. 2L; and rho 
Fe». 24, at Two o'clock.—On Mon lay, Feb. 19: Wer. 
nesday, Feb, 21; and Friday, Feb. 23. Performances 
will commence with Macklin’s Comedy of The MAN of 
the WORLD. Sir Pertinax McSycophant, Mr, Paelps 
Lady Lumbercourt, Miss Atkinson. On Tuesday, Feb, 
20; Thurs lay, Feb. 22; and Saturday, Fe>. 21, Colman’ 
Comedy of Tne JEALOUS WIFE. Mr. Oakley, Mr, 
Phelps, Mrs. Oskley, Mrs. Herman Vezin. Concluding 
With the Drury Lane Annual Grand Christmas Pay. 
tomime, written by K. [. Blanchard, Ksq, entitled 
LICfLE KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortunatus, 
and the Magic Vurse anl Wishing Cap! The scenery by 
William Beverley.—Prices : Private Boxes, 1, 2,3, 4, and 
5 Guineas; Stalls, 73; Dress Circle, 58; First Circle, 4s; 
Upper Boxes, 236d; Pit, 2s; Lower Gallery, 13; Upper 
Gal ery, 6d. No half-price.—Box office open from 1) til] 
5 daily. Doors open at half-past 6. The Performances 
to commence at 7 O'clock. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT Ex. 

HIBITION at SOULH KENSINGLOUN will be 
OPENED to the PUBLIU in APRIL, 1366. Admission 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, ani 
Saturdays, One Shilling each Person. On Tuesdays, 
23 Gd. Season Tickets, availavle also for the private 
view, Oue Guinea each, will be ready for delivery on 
February 19, at the South Kensington Musaum, aad at 
the Society of Arts, John street, Adelphi. 


BYSSINIAN CAPTIVES.—A long 
c and most iuteresting LETTER from the Rav. 1. 
A. STERN, giv.ng most extraordinary details of tueir 
sufferings, will be published in a few days, and may be 
had post free fur 24 stamps, in aid of the “ Fund."~« 
C. H. Purday, 24 Great Marlborough street, W. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Kurope, 

The public ani foveign visitors to Loudon, Manchester, 

or Liverpool, will tiad at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishmenty 

Garmeats ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 

For Gentlemen's Overcoats, from 2 to 4 Guineas; 
Frock Coats, from 3 to 4 guineas; Moraing Coats, fron 
2 to 4 guineas; Jackets, fron oue gaines; Waterproof 
Tweed Overcoais one guiuea; Choviot [rousars, fon 
1lés 6d to one guinea; tine wools from 253 t) 353 For 
Boys’ Jacket, Vest, aud Trouser S 1its, from Ly gundis; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea; Hig daad Deaas 
from 2 gniueas, for cas): payments, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, L114 to 12) Regent strast, 22 
Corahiil, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

















HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNnDELABRA, Moperaror Lames, in Brouze, Ur adiu, 
China, aud Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, aud 
other Ornaments in a Show-rvom erected expressly for 
these arlicies. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, £2. 
Glass Dinner Servicas for 12 parsons, frroa £7 Ls. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 pocs2as, feo a s2. 

All articles marke lin pleia 1g tess, ; 
Ornamental Glass, English and Forsign, saitedsle foe 
Preseuts. 

Mess, Export, and Furnisuimg ordsr3s pronytly exe 


cuced. 
LONDON—Show-roo:ns, 45 Oxford straet, W. 


BIRMINGH AM — Manufactory aud show-rooas, 
Broad street, Established 13v7. 


—_- 





7 - WT 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JUSEPH GILLOTT, MELALLIC PUN MAKER 
tu the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic iustitutious, aud tne public geuerally, that by 
a novel application of hs uurivallef Macuiaery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a uaw series of 
his useful productions, which fur excelleuce of te:mpety 
quality of material, and, avove all, Cheapness in price, 
uiust ensure universal approbation aud defy cumpett 
tion. Kach peu bears the impress of his name 4s 4 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con” 
tuiniug one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. nas introduced bis 
Warrauted Scuvol and Public Pens, which are especially 
@dupted to their use, being of ditfereat degrees of tlexie 
bility, and with fine, wedium, and broad pints, suitable 
for the Varivus Kinds of writing taught in schouls.— 
Sold tetail by all Scauvoners aud Bookselers, Merchans 
and Wholesa.e Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham strest, Bumingham; at 91 John stroet, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loadon, 
el tS ANE iB IES AT 
YOD LIVER OLL, from Newfoundland, 
first delivery, aud finest imported tuis seasuu, by 
1LuOMAS KUALING, 79 St. Paul's Courchyard, B.C. 
5 ld iu botties, half-pints, ls 6d; piuts, 23 94; quarts, 93 
ip perial measure, 
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qn ES 
WEALE'S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
a complete Catalogue of the Series will bs sent ou 
application to 
yintve Broruens and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 
—~ Just publishe 1, in Post Avo., price 3s 6d, cloth. 
RINCIPLES of REFORM in the 
SUFFRAGE. By SaHapworru II, Hopasey. 
Londen: LoneMANs, GReex, and Co., Paternoster row. 
CHEAPER EDISON of CRESY 8 CLVIL 
ENGINEERING. 
In 1 vol., with above 3,000 Wo deats, pric» 42s. 
NCYCLOP_LEDIA of CIVIL 
INGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and 
a By Epwarp Cresy, Architect and Civil 
Engineer. New Impression. 
«A desideratum in engineering science is supplied by 
this remarkable volume. There is not «a member of the 
rofession, from the most eminent civil ensineer to the 
Famblest surveyor, Who will not find here the materials 
to enrich his mind aud exieid his knowlelge.“—Rail- 


way Gazette. 
London: LoxeMaNns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


po eicpciantideieigdatsnnmatbeinda 
Dr. THOMAS BULL'S 2 MANUALS for NOTH ERS, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. 8¥0., price 
5s. 
INTS to MOTHERS for the 
MANAGEMENT of their HMHALTH during 
PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM: With 
Hints on Nursing, ce. By Tuomas Bui, M.D. 
By the same Author, New E lit‘on, feap. 8-0., pric + 58, 
The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 
CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISHASE. 
London: Loyewans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoste. row 
LIBRARY EDITION of MACAULAY'S ENGLAND. 
Complete in 5 vols. Svo., with Portrait, price £4 eluth. 








ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the 


Right Hon. Lord Macausay. Library Edition, with 
brief Memvir. 

CABINET EDITION, in 8 vols. post 
Svo., with Portrait, price 483 cloth, or £4 43 bounl in 
tree-calf by Riviere. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, complete in 4 
vols, crown 8vo, price 163 cloth, or in 14 Parte, price ls 


each. 
London: Loyomans, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LATEST EDITION of KELCH JOUNSTUON'S 
GAZETTEER. 
In1 vol. 8¥o., of 1,408 pages, comprising above 59,000 
Names of Places, price 3is 6d cloth; or 33 6d half 


russia, 
ICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; 
forming a Complete General Gazetteer of the World. 
By A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S. E., F.R.G.S., F.GS. &e. 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Revised Edition. 

“Having used the old edition of this geographical 
dictionary for many yeas, and always found it service- 
able and accura e up to the date at which it appeared, 
ve have long wished to see it brought up to the present 
time, and therefore we heartily welcome this revised 
and corrected edition. We believe it to be the completest 
geographical dictionary ia one volume in the English 
languuge."—Spectator. 

London: Loxemans, Green, andl Co., Paternoster row. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Just published, in 8vo., price td. 
OW the REPRESENTATION may 


A be AMENDED SAFELY, GRADUALLY, and 
BFFICIENTLY. By Frevericx Hitt, Barris e:-at- 
¥. 





London: Toxomaxs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Recently published, price 5s 6d. 

HRISTIAN EVIDENCES and the 

BIBLE: being Sermons preacied in St. Martin's 

Church, Leicester, with a Preluce aud Notes, fy the 

ev. D. J. Vavonan, M.A., Viear of St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester, and late Fellow of Trinity C:llege, Cambri-ige. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Preface 
on the Nature of Scientific Provf, aud an Essay ou the 
Nature and the Sphere of Law. 

“We have met with no sermons which seemed to us 
better adapted to prepare the minds of iuse.ligent people 
to replace that exaggerated worship of the Bible, which 
has hitherto been too much identified with piety by the 
orthodox, by a profound reverence fur it as the record of 
events, the true meaning and proportion of which can, 
heverthel ss, be taught to our spirits only the living 
Spirit of Christ,” 

_ “Mr. Vaughan lays it down as the true task of Chris- 
tian criticism not to browbeat or overrule, but to investi- 
gate thoroughly, and remove by satisfying the intellec- 
tual and moral scruples which intervene between the 
spirit of man and the faith it longs to accept; and 
admirably dyes he treat one or two typical cuses of those 
difficulties in this litue book."—Spectator, June 24, 1865. 

London and Cambridge: MAcMILLAN and Co. Le‘ces- 
ter: Crosstey aud CLARKE. 


THE SAVOY CHAPEL, Strand.—The 
BUILDER of This Week, 4d, or by post 5d, 
contains fine Views of Iuterior of the Savoy Chapel, as 
watered, and of the New Font—What the Wild Waves 
he, at the Isle of Wight—Architecture in Liverpool— 
yo eer | in Dublin—On Iron Roofs—Excavations at 
wien eee of To-day ; and various other Papers, 
Ke al the Artistic, Constructiunal, aud Sanitary 
€Ws.~—] York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 





| Just published, with Eighteen Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER, 2 vols. demy 
8vo., 26s. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS: 





| 








AN 


EVERY-DAY STORY. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


A HISTORY 


Just published, demy 8vo., 15s. 


OF PERSIA, 


| FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY TO THE YEAR 1858. 


With a Review of the Principal Events that Led to the Establishment of the Kajar Dynasty, 
By ROBERT GRANT WATSON, 
Formerly attached to Her Majesty's Legation at the Court of Persia. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 








Next week will be published, price 1s, 
TMHE PRESENT STATE of POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES in AMERICA. By Lavreyce 
O.tpnant, Esq., M.-P. 
Wittiusm Btackwoop and Sons, 
London. 


Edinburgh and 








Now ready, price One Penny, or 73 per hundred, by 
post, 78 6d. 
M* WORMS’ SYSTEM of CURE of 
1 the RINDERPES!. 
Wittiam Ripoway, 169 Piccadilly, W., aud al Book- 
sellers. 


HE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LI- 
BRARY.—Messrs. Bckers and Son have just 
issued a NEW CATALOGUE of elegantly bouad 
STASDARD and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, both Eng- 
lish and Foreign, which they offer at greatly reduce! 
prices, This list, enlarged to over 10) pages, includes 
the more important works in every branch of literature, 
all elegantly and solidly bound in handsome library 
bindings. Ly post on receipt of six stamps. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester 8qua e, W.C. 








15th February, price 23. 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
No. XIX. Edited by Gzoaor Henay Lewes. 
ConTENTS. 

On the Relation of Radiaut Heat to Chemical Constitu- 
tion, Colour, and Textars. By Prof-ssor Tyndal. 

The Oli Church of Ireland. By James Godkin, 

Vittoria. Chaps. Vill. and IX. By George Meredith. 

Practical Considerations on the Representation of 
Minorities. By J. Boyd Kinnear. 

A London Poem. By Robeit Buchanan. 

Troll. pe’s History of Florence. By Oscar Browning. 

The Population of Eugland befure the“ Black Death.’ 
By I, Seebohm. 

The Peasauts’ War of 13-1, 
Rogers. 

Dr. Livingstouve's Errors. By J. D, Covley. 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notices: “ The Heavenly Father,” by Peter 
Bayne. “* L'inmortalité selon le Christ,” by Rev. H. 
8. Fa:an. “ The Republic of Piato,” by Jolin Dennis. 
“*Fasti Sneri,” by J. S. Watson. “ Hidden Depths ” 
and “ Penitentiaries and Keformatories,” by John 
Dennis. 


By Professor J. Thorold 


Office: 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready. 


T HE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES’ 





DIRECTORY for 1866 (Charles Barker aud 
Sons), price 21s, c.Rtaining the 
Railway, Contract aud Investment, 
Iusurance, Shipping, 
Banking, Dock, 
Discount, Hotel, 
Finance and Credit, Miuing, 


Aud Miscellaneous Cempaaies. 


With important Information respecting each Com- 
pany, together with an Alphabetical List of Directurs, 
&e. ; 


Charles Barker and Sons, 8 Birehiu lane, F.C.; 
Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster row; Efiugham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange; aud all Bookselle.s. 


3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous-System upon the 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousuess, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Nariea, M.D. 

Through any Buoksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N, 








DR. WM. SMITHS DICTIONARIES. 
—o 


“* Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary’ is a most use- 
ful book, anil fills for Latin literature the place vow 
occupied by * Liddell’s aud Scott's Lexicon * for Greek."* 
—Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart, - 
New Edition, carefully Revised, with the References 
veritiel, and Additivus t) the Etymologies (1,220 pp.), 

me lium 8vo,, 2hs. ‘ 

A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
for the Higher Forms in Schools. With Tablea of 
the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Mon@y. 
By Dr. Wu. Smcru, LL.D., Ciassical Examiner in 
University of London. 


2. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, fer the Use of Junior 
Classes. Absidged from hia Larger Work, With a 
Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Rowan 
Moneys, &c. 40th Thousaud (670 pp.), square L2mo., 


73 6d 


3. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN VOCABULARY, 
ged jing to Subjects aud Ktymulogy; with a 
Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, 
and Cesar's * Gallic War.” 12m>., 33 6d. 3 

“ Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries have conferred a 
and lasting servic: on he cause of classical leirulag."—~ 
Dean Liddell (Joint Author of the Greek Lexicon). 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dittionaryis a great con- 
venience to me. I think that he bias been‘ very judicivas 
in what he has omitted, as wellas what he has inserteth” 
—Kev. Dr. Scott (Joint Author of thie Greek Lexicon), 

“ Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best re ta~ 
tion of the scholarship of the day is undoubtedly that of 
Dr. Wm. Smith."—Rev. Dr. Donaldson. 

“The superiority of Dr. Wm. Sm‘th's “Latin Dic- 
tionary ’ over ull othe-s has beén contirmed by indrvased 
familiarity with it."—Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 


4. 
Dr. WM. SMITH'S NEW CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY for the Higher Forms in Schouls, 6th 
Edition, with 760 Woodcuts. 8yo., loa 

5. ‘ 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Junior Classes. 28h 
Thousand, with 20) Wogdcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s 6d, 

6. 

Dr. WM. SMITHS SMALLER DICTION- 
ARY of ANTIQUILIES, for the Use of Junior 
Classes, 20th Thousand, with 200 Woodguls, Crowa 
8vo., 73 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








DU CHAILLU'S AFRICAN TRAVELS, During the 
Years 1855-9. 
10th Thousand, with Map and 7 Lilustrations, 8vo0., 2ia 
q XPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES. 
in EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 1856-9; with 
Accounts of the Manuers and Customs of the People, 
and the Chase of the Gorilla, Crvcodile, iaegorss 
Blephant, Hippopo:awus, Nest-building Ape, Chim- 
panzee, and otuer Auimals. By Paus L. pu Caaiuie. 
“M. du Chaillu has fairly earned the distinction of 
being the most succeseful zoological traveller of the 
preseut tims.’—Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences. j 
**M. du Chaillu has not ouly added greuly to the pre 
existing acquaiutance with tue fauna of South Afvica, 
but has by his clear and animated descriptions, con- 
vinced us that he has beeu as close an eye- vitness of 
the habits of the gorilla and his associates as he has 
roved himself to be their successful assailant.”"—Sir 
Roderick Murchison. 
Jonn Munnay, Albem wile street. 


Now ready, in 12.n0., price 63, cloth. 
T= METAMORPHOSES of OVID. 
By Jounx Benson Rose. 
Londo.: Warrracer and Co., Ave Maria lane, 
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This day is published. 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


- , > eA fs r a ro 
A SURVEY of the LIFE and WORK of JESUS CHRIST. 
“‘ Whatever else the book may be, this much is plain on the face of it—it is the work ofa 
mind of extraordinary originality, depth, refinement, and power; Thomas 2 Kempis had not a 
more solemn sense of things unscen aud of what is.meant by the Imitation of Christ.”"—Guar- 


dian. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, 








Now ready at all Libraries. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’'S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo., clota, price 21s. 


LEIGHTON COURT: 


A NOVEL. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Aathor of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Austin Elliot,” “The Hillyars and the 
Burtons,” &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Loudon. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL ‘LIBRARIES. 


JENNY BELL. By Percy Fitzgerald, M_A., Author of “ Bella 


Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 3 vols. 
By Florence Marryat, Author 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN 
of “Love's Conflict ” and “Too Good for Him.” 3 vols. 
MAJOR PETER. By the Popular Author of “ Lord Lynn's 
Wife ” and “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols, 
Third Edition of GUY DEVERELL. 
Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c, 3 vols. 
Also, at the end of the Month. 
DION and the SIBYLS. By Miles Gerald Keon, Colonial See- 
retary, Bermuda. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





By J. Sheridan le Fanu, 





NEW NOVELS. 
—_——_-0—-——_ 
CERISE. A New Novel. By Whyte Melville. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


By Edmund Yates. 3 vols. 


[On Monday. 


LAND at LAST. A New Novel. 


post 8vo. 


The BELTON ESTATE. 


vols, post 8vo. 


WALTER GORING. By Annie Thomas. 


By Anthony Trollope. 3 
[ Ready at all Libraries. 


A Novel. 


3 vols. post Svo. 
[Ready at all Libraries. 


The GRAHAMS of BESSBRIDGE HOUSE, 


DYDBOROUGH. By Mrs. TRAFFORD WHITEHEARD. 2 vols. post Svo. 
[Ready at all Libraries, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


This day is published, a SECOND EDITION, 8vo., 6s. 


THE IDEAS OF THE DAY ON POLICY. 


By CHARLES BUXTON, M.A., M.P. 


It is only indeed in point of size that it is 





‘Mr, Charles Buxton has just published a remarkable litle book. 
little, for it is a mass of thought from end to end."—/aull Mull Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s., and may be had at all Libraries. 


JAMES MEETWELL; 
Or, INCIDENTS, ERRORS, EXPERIENCES in the LIFE of a SCOTTISH MERCHANT. 
*.* This book is not a work of fiction; it is a genuine narrative of real life, written by one 
who has experienced it. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


NOW «OREADY. 
SPECTATOR FOR 1866. 


THE 
Price, bound in Half-Calf, 1/. 11s. Gd.; or in Cloth, 1/. 10s. 
Cases for binding the Volume, 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, or by Order through any Bookseller 





————______ 


NEW WORKS. 
TO BE OBTAINED FROM EVERY LIpRaRy 


jy 


CARLETON GRANGE; a Novel, 
By the Author of “ Abbot's Uleve.” 3 vols. 
(Ready this day, 


SANS MERCI. By the 
“Guy Livingstoue,” &e, y, vols. nena 
COn Wednesday next, 


ST. MARTIN’SEVE. ood 
Author of “ East L, nue,” Po peng eds 
(Ready this lay, 


WHAT MONEY CAN'T DO: a Novel, 
By tae Author of * Altogetuer Wrong” 3 vols, 
(Ready th's day, 


TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
CuanLes PRooxn, tue Tnon-Mula of Sarwvak 
With au Introduction by H.IL the Raj uh, Sir James 
Lrooke, snd numerous Lilustrations. 

(Ready this day. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER 
the BUURKONS. By Ciantes Duke Yongy 

_ Author of “The ilistury of tu@ Royal Navy.” 3 
vols., Svo. (Ready, 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a 
secon ot Kswys, fren tas Saturday Resize, 

tew'sed by the Author 1 vol., ha ads omely priuted, 

and bavel el b ards. vos 
{Second Edition revised, next week, 





Costenis:—The U-es of Diguity—Qiirrels—Vig iq 
Aims—Falling Of—VTheift—Hasdan ls—Clever Meu's 
Wives—Needy Men—Viilosophers and Politicians— 
Authors and Books—Literary In lustry—Week-iwss of 
Publie Opinion—The Artizan aad his Friends~Tyg 
Terrors of Latellect, &e. 


HALF a MILLION of MONEY: a 


N vel. By Awgita BE owvrnvs, Author of * Bue 
bDara’s History.” Sevond E litiy (This dwy. 


MAXWELL DREWITI: a Novel, 
By the Author of “ George Geth,” © Cite and 
Susub.” 3 vols. [ Ready tis day. 

A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUND: 
ABOUT RUULE. By Geonoe Auausrus Sane 
1 vol. [ Reudy this day. 

—0 


Tivsiey Broruers, 18 Catherine Street. 


D EK PORQUETS STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS:— 

DE PORQUET'’S FIRS? FRENCIL READING-BOOK; 
ov, Lives of Celebsatei Chillren Wath Explanasory 
Notes. 2s (ad. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s 6d. 

INTRODUCLLON to PARISIAN PILRASEOLOGY, 
13 td. 

PARISIAN PIIRA\SEOLOGY. 2:61 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH, 23 Gd. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE, 1s 6: 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDER3, 
piinted iu red aud blue. 2+ 61 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
3s 61. 

Loudon: Simpxcx, Mansuver, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at bis Schulastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
syunre, N.W. 

CRADOCK’S GENUINE DITION of JOshPH 

GUY'S ARITHMETLI., 

G UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; 
FT owith the First Question of Kvery Series in each 

Rule worked atlength. A New Kdition, corrected and 

thoroughly revised, 12mo., 23, cloth. 

Tondon: Crapock aud Cu, and Simpxtx, MarsHat, 
and Cu, 











The late JOUN GIUSUON,R.A, 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large fvliv. 
StCRE : Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
hera Sreetr. With 21 Yesigus in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chietly by Jomn Grasoy, 
R.A. 

Loudon: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt cigesa, price 3s. 6. 
OVE; a Selection from the Best Poets. 

By Tuomas Snouren, Editur of “A Book of 

English Puetry,” &. 
Loudon: F. Prraanx, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, prices 3s. Ud. 


[pues D-DUSY. Collected by Exiza 








Co oK. 
“A rich and varied collection.” —Moraiag Siar. 
Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkes befie you with radiant iresuness — 
Sua. 
London: F. Pirmay, 2) Paternoster rov, F.C. 





Limp ¢ oth, price ls. 
QYSFEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
KD Make a Bid Memory Good, and a» Good Memory 
Better. Dy T. MACLABEN. 

Lonin: F. Pirmas, 20 Paerass:er row, E.C. 
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MUDIE’S 


and Daughters, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
wip elen Estate, by Anthony Trollope. 
Studies in Parliament, by R. H. Iiutton. 
Leighton Court, by Henry Kingsley. 
Livingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi. 
Memoirs of the Rey. F. W. Robertson. 
A Noble Life, by the Author of John Halifax. 
Lives of Boulton and Watt, by Samuel Smiles. 
Ethics of the Dust, by John Ruskin. 
Shadows of Old Booksellers, by Chas. Knight. 
Wolzogen’s Life of Raphael Santi. 
Merivale’s Conversion of the Northern Nations. 
Winifred Bertram and the World She Lived in. 
Figuier’s World before the Deluge. 
Miss Berry’s Journals and Correspondence. 
Street’s Gothic Architecture in Spain. 
Lord Bury’s Exodus of the Western Nations. 
Life and ‘Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Life of Christ. 
Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church. 
Ten Years in Sarawak, by Charles Brooke. 
Miss Biddy Frobisher, by Anne Manning. 
Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops. 
Edward Irving's Collected Works. 
History of Florence, by T. A. Trollope. 
Homer's Iliad, by the Earl of Derby. 
Etoniana, Ancient and Modern. 
A Summer in Skye, by Alexander Smith. 
The Lost Tales of Miletus, by Sir E. B. Lytton. 
Franz Schubert: a Musical Biography. 
Recént British Philosophy, by David Masson. 
Palgrave’s Travels in Central Arabia. 
Hunt’s Romances of Old Cornwall, 
letters from Egypt, by Lady Duff Gordon. 
The Campaigner at Home, by “ Shirley.” 
Hunting Sketches, by Anthony Trollope. 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan. 
The Conscript: a Tale of the French War. 
Waterloo: a Sequel to the Conscript. 
Studies, New and Old, by Frances P. Cobbe. 
Kennedy’s Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. 
Buackland’s Natural History. Third Series. 
Doctor Kemp. 
Woman against Woman. 
Dean Milman’s Translations from Eschylus. 
Historical Studies, By Herman Merivale. 
The Ideas of the Day, by Charles Buxton. 
Moens’ Narrative of his Captivity. 
Milly’s Hero.——Greatheart. 
Some Words for God, by Rev. H. P. Liddon. 


' Vambéry’s Travels in Central Asia. 


A Pilgrimage to Haran, by Mrs. Beke. 
Chinese Miscellanies, by Sir John Davis. 
The Harvest of the Sea, by J. G. Bertram, 
Citoyenne Jacqueline, by Sarah Tytler. 
Drafts on My Memory, by Lord W. Lennox. 
Last Winter in Rome. by C. R. Weid. 
Donaldson's History of Christian Literature. 
Life with the Esquimaux, by Captain C. F. Hall. 
Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
Historical Essays, by Nassau W. Senior. 
Miss Russell's Hobby.——Miss Carew. 
Running the Gauntlet, by Edmund Yates. 
The Rooks’ Garden.——Sir Felix Foy. 

The Spanish Match, by W. H. Ainsworth. 
Haunted London, by G. W. Thornbury. 

The Lake Country, by Eliza Lynn Linton. 
Major Peter.——Jenny Bell. 

Walter Goring, by Annie Thomas. 

Eastward, by Doctor Norman Macleod. 


AND 


MANY 


SELECT 


RECENT BOOKS. 


St. Martin’s Eve, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Charles Lamb, by Percy Fitzgera'd. 
Over the Pyrenees into Spain, by Mary Eyre. 





The Lighthouse, by RK. M. Ballantyne. 
Maurice's Conflict of Good and Evil. 

A Walk to the Land's End, by Elihu Burritt. 
Autobiography of Sir Thomas Seaton. 

The Club Life of London, by John Timbs. 
How Will It End? by Agnes Strickland. 


Bovet’s Life of Count Zinzendorf. 
Hfill’s Travels in Egypt and Syria. 


Ludlow’s Popular Epics of the Middle Ages. 
Plumptre’s Translations from Sophocles. 
Maxwell Drewitt.——The Amulet. 
Transylvania, by Charles Boner. 

Reynolds’ Notes on the Christian Life. 
Captain Gronow’s Last Recollections. 
Beaten Tracks in Italy. 

The Priace and the Page, by Miss Yonge. 
The Plant World, Dy Elizabeth Twining. 
Six Months among the Charities of Europe. 
Our Mutua! Friend—-—Can You Forgive Her? 


Dr, Pusey’s Reply to Dr. Manning. 
Contributions to Natural Uistory, by a D.D. 
Montgomery's Life of Sir Richard Steele. 
Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock. 
Essays on Woman’s Work, by Miss Parkes, 
Mill's Notes on Hamiltou’s Philosophy. 
The North-West Passage, by Lord Milton. 
Sketches from Cambridge, by a Don. 

The Holy Land, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Heads and Hands in the World of Labour. 
David Chantrey ——Doctor Harold. 


Guy Deverel!.——The Guardian. 
Eastern England, by Walter White, 


Plato, by George Grote. 

Vancouver Island, by Rev. M. Macfie. 
The Kings of Judah, by Dr. Hessey. 
Jeatfreson’s Life of Robert Stephenson. 
Autobiography of Louis Spohr. 
Memorials of the Rev. William Bell. 
Cornelius O'Dowd on Men and Women. 
The Heavenly Father, by Ernest Naville. 


Past Celebrities, by Cyrus Redding. 

Historic Byeways, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, 
Scenes in California, by J. M. Hutchings. 
Kaye's History of the Sepoy War. 

At Home in Paris, by Blanchard Jerrold. 
Tangled Talk, an Essayist’s Holiday. 

Life of Bishop Mackenzie, by Dean Goodwin. 
Life of General Sir Robert Wilson. 
Every-Day Papers, by Andrew Halliday. 

The Pemberton Family.——Passing the Time. 
Sydonie’s Dowry.——Tangled Weft. 

Tales for the Marines, by G. W. Thornbury. 
Vacation Tourists, Edited by I’. Galton. 
Tallack’s Memoir of Peter Bedford. 

Miss Mackenzie.——Never Forgotten. 

Fides; or, the Beauty of Mayence. 

Snooded Jessaline.-——Common Sense. 
About Railways, by William Chambers. 
Grantley Berkeley's Recollections. 








Faith Unwin's Ordeal, by Georgiana M. Craik. 


Half-a-Million of Mcney, by Amelia B. Edwards 


Through Macedonia. by Mary Adelaide Walker. 


Alec Forbes of Howglen, by George Macdonald. 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood——The Gayworthys. 


Characters and Criticisias, by James Hannay. 


Worsley’s Christian Dritt of Cambridge Work. 
Christ the Light of the World, by Dr. Vaughan. 





LIBRARY. 


Alfred Hagart's Household, by Alex. Smith. 

Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart. 

McCosh's Defence of Fundamental Truth. 

Schwartzenberg's Life of Humboldt. 

The Republic of Plato, by Dr. Vaughan. 

A History of Persia, by R. G. Watson. 

The Chronicles of Dartmoor. 

The Gentle Life, by J. 1. Friswell. 

Rawlinson’s History of Media and Babylonia. 

The Book of Were- Wolves, by 8S. Baring-Gould. 

France on the Eve of the Great, Reyolutign.. 

Agnes, by Mrs. Oliphant.——Gilbert Rugge. »" 

A Trip to Barbary, by G. A. Sala. 

Domestic Pictures, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

Andrew Ramsay.——Mn, Iipgarth’s Wétl. 

Voices of the Soul, by Bev, Johit Rej 

Our Summer in the Harz Forest. 

The Texan Rifle-Ilanter. by Captain Flack. 

Governess Life in Egypt, by Emmeline Lott. 

The Naughty Girl of the Family. 

The Soldier of Three Queens. 

Bonar's Days and Nights in the East. 

West’s Mission in Polynesia. 

Maclaren's Spring Holiday: in Italy. 

Boyle's Adventures in Borneo,: 

The Land of Israel, by 1. B.-Tristram. 

Sesame and Lilies, by John Ruskin. 

The Business of Pleasure, by Edmund Yates. 

Cornwall and its Coasts, by Alphonse Esquiros, 

Howitt’s History of Discovery in Australia, 

Cust’s Warriors of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Iistoric Pictures, by A. Baillie Cochrane. 
Miss Meteyard’s Life of Wedgwood. 

Lives of the Wedgwoods, by Llewellyn Jewett. 

George Geith of Fen Court. 

God's Providence House.—— Lady Flavia. 
Yonge’s History of France under the Bourbons. 
Memoir and Sermons of Rey. John Robertson, 

Jerusalem as It Is, by Albert Rhodes, 

Dyer's History of the City of Rome, 
Macpherson’s Memorials of Service in India. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe.——Ralph Darnell. 
tobert Dalby and his World of Troubics. 
Rennie’s Story. of the Bhotan War. 

Mitchell’s Biographies of Eminent Soldiers. 
Autobiography of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

The Land of the Gospel, by E. de Pressensé. 
Lecky’s History of Kationalism in Europe. 
Brigand Life in Italy, by Count Maffei. 

Frost and Fires, Notes on Geology. 

Henry Holbeach, Student in Philosophy. 
Impressions of Life, by Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Camp and Cantonment, by Mrs. Paget. 

The Giant Cities of Bashan, by J. L. Porter. 
Letters from Abroad, by Dean Alford. 
History of the World, by Philip Smith, 
Brigandage in South Italy, by David Hilton, 

Christian Life in England in the Olden Time. 
Ten Days in a French Parsonage. 

Rhoda Fleming, by George Meredith, 

The Clever Woman of the Family. 
Fitzgerald's Life of Laurence Sterne. 

Life of General Sir William. Napier. 

Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by J. A. Froude. 
The Holy Roman Empire, by James Bryce. 
Man and the Gospel, by Dr. Guthrie. 

The British Workman, by Professor Fawcett. 
Mozart's Letters, Edited by Dr. Noh. 

Sir Jasper’s Tenant——The Brothers. 

Mildred Arkell.——Constance Sherwood. 


OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Albert Nyanza, by S. W. Baker. 

Life and Letters of Archbishop Whately. 

Life of Charles Lamb, by Barry Cornwall. 

The Harmonies of Nature, by Dr. Hartwig. 
History of England for Boys, by Prof. Kingsley. 
Domesticated Animals, by Charles Darwin. 
Lives of the Seven Bishops, by Agnes Strickland. 
Lives of Indian Officers, by John W. Kaye. 
Lamartine’s Biographies of Eminent Men. 
Letters on England, by Louis Blanc. 

Life of Cardinal Wiseman, by Dr. Manning. 
Esssays on Art, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
A New Poem, by Robert Browning. 


; Homer and the Iliad, by Professor Blackie. 


De Pressensé’s Life of Jesus. 

Cerise : a Novel, by Captain Whyte Melville. 

| Diary ef the Right Hou. William Windham. 
Redgrave’s Century of English Painters. 

| Forster's Life and Letters of Swift. 

| Jesse's Life of George the Third. 

| Sketch of the Life of Pastor Fliedner. 

| Life and Adventures of Sir G. B. I'Estrange. 

| Arrivabene’s Social Life in Florence. 

| Memoirs of Viscount Combermere. 

| Chorley’s Music of Many Nations. 

Occasional Essays, by Charles Wren Hoskyns. 





Brighton's Biography of Admiral Brooke. 

The Workmen of the Sea, by Victor Hugo. 
The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. 

The Life of Isambard K. Brunel. 

A History of Greece, by Rev. G. W. Cox. 

A History of Scotland, by J. H. Burton. 

Sport and Sportsmen, by Charles Stretton. 
School Life at Winchester College. 

Lectures and Remains of the late J. IL. Ferrier. 
Discourses, by A. J. Scott. 

A Short History of England, by Goldwin Smith. 
Naturalist in Vancouver Island, by J. K. Lloyd. 
Hester's Sacrifice, by the Author of St. Olave's- 


AND SEVERAL NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION, 


HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY, 





LIMITED, NEW 


OXFORD STREET. 
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NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DMATH of ELIZA- 
BETU. By James ANTHONY Frovpe, M.A. 

Vols. 1. to TV. Henry VIIT., price 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, 28s. 
Vels. VIL. and VIII. Elizabeth, Vols I. aud II., 283. 


3 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. [1745-1802]. By the 
Right Hon. Wittiam N, Massey. 4 vols. post 8vo. 
24s. 

3. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, since the Accession of GEORGE III 
{17:0-1-60). By Tuomas Ensxineé May, C.B. 2 
vol«, 8¥o, 33s, 

4. 

STUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a Series 
of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 
Hutron. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gaze'te. 
Crown 670. 4s 61. 

‘ 


uv. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, since the Accession of JAMES II. 
People’s Eduion, 4 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 


6. 
Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS. Com- 


plete and Uniform Library Edition. Editel by hs 
Sister, Lady TrReveLyaNn. 8 vol. 8vo., with Por- 
trait. £5 5s. 


7. 
Miss BERRY’S JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Secimd Edition, revised 
and coriected, with 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 8yo, 424 


8. 
WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 


SMITH. Selections from his Writings and Con- 
versation, Cheaper Edition. 5s. 
% 

HISTORY of the CITY of ROME 
from its FOUNDATION to the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By THomas H. Dyer, LL.D. 8vo, 
Maps. lbs. 

10. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Illus- 
tratel by D. Maciise, R.A. Imp. l6mo., with all 
the Original Desigi.s 1eluced by a new procass. 

[ Nearly ready. 
11, 

LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns and 
Verses on the Life of Christ, &c. Edited by the 
Rev. Onsy Surpcey, M.A. Revised and enlarged. 
7s 6d. 

12. 

LYRA SACRA ; Ancient and Modern 
Hymns, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred Pvetry. 
Fdited by the Rey. B. W. Savitie, M.A. Revised 
and enlarged. 5s. 

13. 

LEGENDS of ICELAND. Second 
Series, By G. KE. J. Poweit aud Ertke MaGnussoy. 
8vo., with Illustrations. 

[On Wedaesd sy inst. 
14. 

The REUNION of CHRISTENDOM; 
a Pastoral Letter. By the Most Rev. H. E. 
Mannixo, D.D. 8yo. 2s 64 


1h. 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. m4 the Rev. Jonn Ayre, M.A. 1 vol. 
feap., with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 

[Za March. 


16. 

Tho TREASURY of BOTANY. Edited 
Ly J. Linpury, F.R.S., and T. Moone, F.L.S., 1 274 
pages, with 20 Plates and 274 Woodcuts. 2 Parts, 
icap. 0s, 

17. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
By Ficnarp Owes, F.8.S. Vol. II. 

[On the 28th inst. 
13. 

TALPA, or the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By Ciaxnos Wren Hoskyns. Sixth Edi- 
tion, wit: the Des'gns by G. Cruikshank. Crown 
8yo. 53 td. 

19. 

ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL'S SYSTEM 
of LOGIC. By W. Srspeine, M.A., Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 


20. 
WHITE’S (Rev. J. T.) COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL LAIIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES :— 


Junior Scholar's, 662 pages. 74 61. 
Intermediate Abridgment, 1,048 pages. 18s. 
‘Lhe Parent Work, by White and Riddle, 2,128 pages. 42s. 


—o 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 





~ = = 


Loxvon: 





| 13 Great MaRLBonovuGu Srreer. 


'HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_9 ——- 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECYVIONS. Vols ILL. and IV,, 
completing the work. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Ca,ture 
and Captivity. By W. J.C. Mogens. See md Editoa. 
revised with additions 2 vuls., with Portraits and 
other Illustiations, 21s, 

From THE “Times,” Feb. 6.—* We have followed 

Mr. Moens in his adventures with yleasure. He tel.s 

his tale in a char and simple style, »nd with that 


confident manliness which is uot afraid t» be natura’. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTICRS, including uumerous Original Docu- 
ments. By Evizaperu Covorer. 2 vols. with Por- 
trait. 21s. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Recor! of a Life of Active Service. By Mijor- 
Geueral Sir (Homas Searon, K.C.B. 2 vols, with 
Illustrations 21s. 

LODGE'’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1306. Under the esp:cial patronage of 
Her Maje-ty, and corrested bythe Nobiliry. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol, with the Arm: beautifully engraved, 
31s Gd., haudso nely bound, gilt elges. 

SAMSLICK’S TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. Forming the New Volume of Hurst 
and Blackett’s Staudari Library. 5+, bound and 
Illus:rated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake," &e. 2 vols. 
“This is another of those pleisant tues in which the 
author of ‘John Halifax" spe ks out of a geuerous heart 
the purest truths of life.’"—Lxraminer. 
GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author 


of “A First Friendship,’ &. 3 vols. 


GREATHEART. By Walter Thorn- 
bury. 3 vole. 

‘*Mr, Thornbury now for the firs’ time givesus a work 
of prose fiction desstiptive of modern society, and we 
are able to cong: atulate him on the considerable m «sure 
of sucerss that attends his attempt in a new direction." 


—A thenx um. 

MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money.’ 3 vols. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 
3 vols. (On Friday, Feb. 23. 


This day is p iblished. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 83 6d. 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Jaues Brycr, B.C.t.., Fellow of Oriel Colege, 
Oxford. 
MacMInian and Co., London, 


cher Extra feap. 8vo. cl th, pries ‘20S 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 
By Marrnuew Annonn, Professor of Puetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


Maca t.uan and Co., London. 





This day is publis'.ed, the SECOND EDITION. 
In Pott Svo. (same size as the “Golden Treasury 
Series,”) neotly and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s ¢d 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
Compilel and Arranged by Cuartrs Hove, B.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The publishers venture to b-lieve that this little com- 
p ehensive work will beco:ne as indispensable ty all Eng- 
lish readers as an Eng’ish dictionary. 

“ An invalutble addition to our manuals of reference, 
and from its moder«te pric; it cannot fail to become a; 
popular as it is useful."—TZimes. 

“ The idea of this liit’e book is excellent, and appears 
to have been worked out with zeal, induscry, and care. 
The book no doubt will at once prove itself so useful as 
to become indispensable, and be found not only in libra- 
ries and on authors’ tables, but everywhere that any 
book of reference at a'l tinds a place "—Scolsm in. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., Loadon. 


This day is pul lished, crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s 6d. 
A COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY 
TEST QUESTIONS 
in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS, with 
ANSWERS 
and Appendices on Syuthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical E juatious by Ilor.er's Method. 
By R. James Cunisriz, F.R.S., F.RA.S., late First 
Mathematical Ma.ter at the Royal Miliary Academy, 
Woolwich, 
MacMIL.an and Co., London. 





This day is published, 18mo. cloth, price 2s ¢d. 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES 
PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
Together with 
MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES and EXAMINA- 
TION-PAPERS. 

By the Rev. T. Darron, M.\., Ass:stant-Master at Eton 
College. 





MacMiLrav a d Co., London. 





————————< 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——— ) 
The ACTS of the DEACONS; bei 
a Commentary, Critcal and Praeted, Bm 
notices O St. Step'ien and St. Philip the Eva ige " 
contained in the Ac's of the Apos ls. By Eowaxp 
Meyrick GovLours, D.D.. Prebenda y of St Paul's, 
and one of Her Majesty's Preachers in Ordinary, in 
1 vol. (dn the press 


A Cheap Edition of THOUGHTS on 
PERSONAL RELIGION; beng @ Treatiss on the 
Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, p Voion 
ani Practice. By the same Author. Simill sy, 
33 Cd. [Now ready. > 


The Fine Editon continues on sale. 


LETTERS from FLORENCE on the 
KELIGIOUS ReEFURM MOVEMENES in ITALY 
By Wittiam Tacsance, B.A, (xm (Reprinted, 
with la ge aid.tions, frou the Guardian Newspaper.) 
Crown 5¥o (Jn the press. 


The PRAYER BOOK INTER. 
LKAVED; comprising Historical Ulu t.a ions and 
Explanatory Note« side by Side with te Text. By 
W. M. Campios, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, and W..1, Beawonr, M.a., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a prefacs by the Lod 
Bishop of Ely. lu a p.ccet volume. [ Nearly ready. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; coutaining the Text of te Sealed Book, 
with the Origina!s of a | translated portion:; Marginal 
References ; Historical, Kitual, and Expository Notes: 
and siort Hlasrative K-siys By Several Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry Buu, M.A, Author 
of * Directorium Pastorae.” La 1 volume of about 
6v0 page+, imperial sv>. 

*.* This work is far advanced at pres’. A Prospse 
tus, with: Specinen page, may be had of the publishers, 
A tew c pies will be printed ou largs pip r, for M8, 

Notes. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY; a Hand- 
Book of Religious Iuformation respec ing the Huly 
Hitle, the P.ayer Bouk, the Church, the Ministry, 
Divine W rship, the Creed, &c. By the Rev. J. H. 
Buiunt, M.A. Secon] and cueaper Ed.tion. 33 64, 

. (Now ready, 
A few copies remain of the lurge-print Edition at 6s. 


The Fourth and Concluding Part of 
DEAN ALFORU'S NEW TESTAMENT for ENG- 
LISH READERS. (In the press. 


SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO; 
with English Notes by I. KerncHeve « ARNOLD, BLA., 
formerly Feilow of Trinity Collese, Cambridge. Third 
Edition, thoroughly revise | and enlarged, by Wittias 
Cuaspers, M.A., late Fellow aud Tutor of Worcester 
Col.ege, Oxturd. L2mo, (Jn the press. 


The RECTORY GARDEN and other 
POEMS. By Aticia CaTHEeRINE Putuiorr. Small 
8yo. ( Nearly ready. 


HYMNS and other POEMS. By 
Witt Brigur, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Uui- 
versity College, Oxford. Small 8vo., 4861. 


SOME WORDS forGOD: being Sermons 
preacued befure the University of Uxturt, chiefly 
during the years 14563-1805. By Henry Parny 
Lipposy, M.A., Student of Christ Cuurch, Prebendacy 
of Saltsbury, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, and Ja‘ely Select Preacier. 8¥0,, 83. 


SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By W. J. Haut, M.A., Rector of St. Cie.nsnt’s East- 
cheap, with St. Martin Orgar, anil Minor Cano of St, 
Pou!’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 5s. (Now ready. 


On MIRACLES: Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxfurd, at the 
Bampton Lecture for 1565. With Notes. By J. B. 
Moztey, B.))., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of 
Magdaleg College, Oxford. 8vu., L)s td. 


EIRENICA: the Wholesome Words 
of Holy Scripture coucerning Questions now Dispated 
in the Chure), By the Rev. WHarron 6. Marniort, 
M.A. and BC.L, late Assistaut-Master at Ewn; 
Publ c Preacher, by Lice..c» from the B.ehop in tse 
Dive.ss of Oxtord, Crown 8vo., 48 6d, 


The ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR-BOOK 
tor 1865. Small svo. (Ja the press. 
This volume is the first of an Annual series, iu which 
it is proposed to give such a coudeused record of the 
His:ory and Work of the Church of Eugland duriu: 
the preceding yea", as my be botu miteresting aud 

useful. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALENDAR 
for 1856 (being the Second Aunud Volune). By & 
Graduate of Oxtord. Small 8vo., ts. [Now ready. 
*,* This volume contains a large additional numer 

of schools. 


The CAMBRIDGE YEAR-B20OK and 
UNIVERSITY ALMANACK for 1466 (i ittu year) 
Edited by Witiiam Ware, Sub-Litiariw of Trinity 
College. Crown 8vv., 24 64, sawed; or 35 6d, in clits 

[ Now ready. 


The LONDON DIOCESE BOOK for 
1s66 (Second year). With an Aimanack. By JuHS 
Hassanp, Private Se retary tu t.e Bisho). Crow 
8v0., 28 6d. (Now ready. 


Sommneenent tl eueiemeeed P 
RIVINGTONS : London, Oxford, & Cambridge. 


Printed by Jonn Campne tt, of No. 1*Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 13 Exeter Street, Strand,, 


and Published by him at the ‘Specratox " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 17, 1866. 
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